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HE aim of this present article, like that of 

similar surveys of reference books of 

earlier years, is not to present a complete 
list of the new reference books of 1922, but 
rather to indicate, from the point of view of the 
general library, some of the more important, 
useful, or interesting of the new publications. 
While most of the works referred to have been 
published during 1922, mention is made also of 
some books of earlier date. principally foreign 
publications which were not received in this 
country in time for mention in the earlier sur- 
veys. It has been necessary to omit some for- 
eign reference books which probably should be 
recorded here, because copies have not vet been 
received in the various libraries to which the 
writer has access. As a general thing no mention 
is made of new volumes of established reference 
annuals unless some irregularity of publication 
or change of name, form, or scope seems to call 
for comment. 

The classification of titles in the following 
record follows, in the main, the grouping in the 
“New Guide to Reference Books” (Chicago, 
A. L. A. Publishing Board). As that “Guide” 
covers titles published during the earlier 
part of 1922, the present article mentions 
some books already included in the “Guide,” 
but those have been repeated here in order that 
this survey shall, as usual, cover a full year. 
In such cases hooks already fully described in 
the “Guide” are in general given somewhat 
briefer mention here. 

PERIODICALS AND SOCIETIES 

Periodical indexes which should be recorded 
this year include several new volumes in estab- 
lished sets, and one entirely new index in a field 
hitherto not covered by such a work. The new 
cumulated volume of the Readers Guide covers 
the years 1919-1921. This constitutes the first 
permanent volume under the three year cumula- 
tive plan now permanently adopted tor that 
index and, according to this plan, appears in- 
stead of the annual issue for 1921, replacing the 


1919 and 1920 annuals and all cumulatives for 
1921. It covers some 108 periodicals, practically 
the same as the number (L101) covered by the 
1915-18 cumulation, altho the titles making up 
the two totals differ. The Agricultural Index 
also shows a new permanent volume, i.e. the 
second three-year cumulation, covering the 
years 1919-21, and issued instead of an annual 
for 1921. This indexes over 128 periodicals 
regularly, a notable increase from the 78 
covered at the end of the first three year period, 
and, in addition, a large amount of government 
bulletin and report material, and some books. 
A new feature is the list of “Agricultural Book 
Reviews” prefixed to the main index. Another 
Wilson index which adds a permanent volume 
this year, is the /ndustrial Arts Index. for 
which there is a biennial volume covering 1920- 
21, in place of a 1921 annual. New numbers of 
the English “Subject Index to Periodicals” 
issued during the year include section K, 
“Science and Technology,” for the index for 
1917-19, and section A, Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, of the 1920 issue. The 1917-19 index 
is therefore complete as far as the subject lists 
are concerned, but the alphabetical index is still 
to appear. This “Subject Index” includes so 
much important and useful material that it is 
to be hoped some means may be found for 
issuing it more promptly. 

An entirely new index in a field hitherto not 
covered is the “Index to Periodical Dental Litera- 
ture,” compiled by Arthur D. Black and pub- 
lished in two five year volumes, 1911-1915 and 
1916-1920, and an annual continuation, of 
which one issue, covering 1921, has already 
appeared. The five-year volumes index some 65 
American, British, and British Colonial journals 
and present the material in two sections, a classi- 
fied subject index arranged by a development of 
the Dewey Decimal classification and an author 
index. As dental periodicals are not indexed 
in the indexes of medical periodicals, this new 
index should be of importance in medical librar- 
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ies, and also in such large general libraries as 
subscribe to dental periodicals or have many 
readers interested in that field. 

Lists of periodicals to be recorded include 
several revivals or new issues of standard lists 
which had been either suspended during the war 
or published irregularly. That standard French 
annual, the “Annuaire des Journaux” which has 
been in abeyance since the issue of the 34th 
année (1913) has reappeared in a new volume 
which is numbered as the 35th année and covers 
1921. This is on the same plan as the earlier 
volumes, i.e. an alphabetical title list, with sub- 
ject lists at the end, but the information is given 
There is a 
annual 


somewhat more briefly in this issue. 
new edition of the Italian press 
“Annuario della Stampa” which at present is 
only irregularly an annual. There was no 1920 
issue, and this present issue (4th, 1921) is the 
first since the third issue (1919). 

A new reference work for information about 
international societies and organizations is the 
“Handbook of International Organizations” 
(Répertoire des Organisations Internationales) 
published by the League of Nations. The main 
part of this consists of an alphabetical list by 
name of organization, giving address, date of 
foundation, purpose, officers, address, finances, 
a short historical statement of its work and a 
brief note of publications. There are three 
indexes to the main work, an alphabetical catch- 
word index, a geographical index, and a classed 
index. It is reported that there is some thought 
of providing for a monthly or quarterly con- 
tinuation of the list if there is demand for such. 

Agricultural index, 2d three year cumulation, 1919-21, 
Subject index to a selected list of periodicals, books 
and bulletins. N. Y., Wilson, 1922. 1226 p. Price on 
service basis. 

Annuaire des journaux, revues, et publications 
périodiques, publiés a Paris, jusqu’en novembre 1921. 
Paris, LeSoudier, 1922. 181 p. 12 fr. 50c. 

Index of periodical dental literature published in the 
English language, including 65 publications in England, 


Scotland. Canada, Australia, New Zealand and _ the 
United States, 1911-15, 1916-20. Comp. by Arthur D. 
Black. Published by the Dental index bureau under 


the auspices of the American institute of dental teach- 

ers. Buffalo, N. Y., Dental index bureau, 1921-22. 2 v. 
Index of dental periodical literature for 1921, ed. by 

Arthur D. Black. Buffalo, Dental index bureau, 1822. 

140 p. $2. 

Industria] arts index, 1920-21. 

23 p. Price on service basis. 

League of nations. Handbook of international organi- 

bureaus, committees, etc.) 


N. Y., Wilson, 1922. 
13 


zations (associations, 
Genéve, 1921. 167 p. 

Readers guide to periodical literature, an author and 
subiect index to 108 periodicals and reports, vol. 5, 
1919-21. N. Y., Wilson, 1922. 1827 p. Price on service 
basis. 

Subject index to periodicals, 1917-1919. Part K, 
Science and technology. Lond., Library assoc. 1922. 
556 cols. 35 s. 
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Subject index to periodicals, 1920. Part A, Theology 
and philosophy, incl. folklore. Lond., Library assoc. 
1922. 98 cols. 6s. 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

Three standard encyclopedias in English, the 
“Britannica,” “New International” and “Ameri-, 
cana,” have all been brought to date in 1922 
either thru the issue of supplementary volumes, 
or by means of alterations in plates, insertions 
of new material, etc. As the methods used to 
achieve this “‘up-to-dateness” have varied, some 
comparison both of methods and results may be 
of interest. 

In the case of the “Britannica” no alterations 
have been made in the last complete edition 
(the eleventh), but a set of three supplementary 
volumes, numbered as volumes 30-32, have been 
issued “constituting, in combination with the 29 
volumes of the eleventh edition, the twelfth edi- 
tion of that work.” These new volumes cover 
events and changes of 1910-1921, especially, 
of course, the various events, history, and 
changes of the War and the post-war period. A 
large amount of biography is included and war 
events, e.g. battles, rise of new nations, etc., are 
treated with especial fullness. There are long 
articles on important battles—seven pages on 
the Battle of Jutland, ten pages on the Battles 
of the Marne, etc. The articles on the new 
nations are equally full—seven pages on 
Yugoslavia, ten on Czechoslovakia, even two on 
Latvia. In the case of articles continued from 
the 11th edition, a reference to volume and page 
of the original article is given, “see references” 
are given in the main alphabet, instead of being 
relegated to the index as was the case in the 
eleventh edition, and there is a detailed general 
index, prepared on the same plan and under 
the same direction as the index volume of the 
eleventh edition. This index, however, covers 
only the new volumes; for volumes 1-28 the 
index volume 29 must still be used. While an 
occasional article has been criticised, the new 
volumes are, in general. adequate and satisfac- 
tory, and the principal objection is one which 
holds against any supplement, namely, the 
necessity of looking in two places, or even, in 
four, if both main alphabets and both indexes 
have to be consulted. 

The “New International.” published from 
four to five years after the “Britannica” needed 
less bringing to date. The 1922 issue of the 
work is not a new or third edition, and does not 
claim to be such. It is a reissue of the 2d edi- 
tion, 1914-16, printed from the same plates, but 
with rather extensive alterations in plates, some 
rearrangement of material, and the addition, thru 
the insertion of new pages, lettered to connect 
with the old paging, of new material where 
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it is evident that such additions are called 
for. The principal changes and additions may 
be summarized as follows: (1) The article on 
the “War,” formerly included in its alphabetical 
place in volume 23, has been taken from that 
volume, and after being enlarged, continued to 
date so as to include the Peace conference, etc., 
and supplied with an index, has been used, to- 
gether with the old courses of reading, and some 
tables of the U. S. federal census of 1920, and 
the 1921 census of England and Wales, to form 
a new volume, numbered as v. 24. (2) Altera- 
tions have been made in the plates thruout 
volumes 1-23, including such additions as dates 
of death in biographical articles, the insertion, 
in gazetteer articles, of the American and British 
census figures of 1920 and 1921 (always given 
with date, whenever inserted), and the insertion 
thruout the main alphabet of many new head- 
ings to furnish cross references to the informa- 
tion contained in the long article on the “War” 
in volume 24. The dating of all population 
figures is one of the excellent points of the “New 
International.” The idea of the cross references 
to the War volume is good, but the result is not 
always satisfactory. The references are merely 
to volume, not to page, and as the War article 
is in narrative, not alphabetic, arrangement, a 
further reference to the index of that article is 
therefore necessary, and that index is not ab- 
solutely complete. For example, there is no 
biography of General Pershing in the main 
alphabet, but there is, instead, a reference to 
volume 24; there is a biographical sketch in 
volume 24, appended to a section of the War 
article, but as the name Pershing is omitted in 
the index, it is necessary to think of looking 
up the section on American Expeditionary 
Forces before the biography can be found. (3) 
In some cases extensive additions of new 
material have been made by means of inserted 
pages, e.g. there are four pages added to the 
article on the United States, two pages to the 
article on relativity, two pages have been in- 
serted to provide a new article on Czecho- 
slovakia, etc. 
indicate change in nationality had been made 
in the gazetteer articles for places affected by the 
new boundaries. So far as the present writer’s 
examination showed, such changes have not 
been made. Strasbourg and Metz, for example, 
are still in Germany! 

As the “Americana” was published as recent- 
ly as 1918, fewer changes are necessary, and 
fewer have been made, in the 1922 reissue. The 
principal changes are the insertion of the 1920 
federal census figures, with date of census, 
some change in gazetteer articles—here, for ex- 
ample, Metz is in France—and some _alter- 


One might wish that changes to_ 
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ation in plates to include new articles or enlarge 
existing articles. As extra pages are not added, 
as far as the present writer’s examination shows, 
such additions, mean corresponding omissions 
in some nearby article., e.g. a short biography 
of President Harding in the 1918 edition has 
been expanded to more than a page in the 1922 
reissue, and room has been made for this by 
taking a corresponding amount from the be- 
ginning of the article on the “Hardware Indus- 
try in America.” 

In the case of the “New International” a con- 
siderable amount of new material, in the aggre- 
gate, has been added, but not enough, in the 
present writer’s opinion, to make the 1922 re- 
issue necessary in the average library which 
already had a set of the 1914-16 issue, and does 
not need a second copy. A library which does 
not have the 1914-16 edition, or which has it 
but needs a second copy, will find it better to buy 
this 1922 reissue. 

Without noting all important foreign ency- 
clopedias now in progress, mention may be 
made of a few. The “Larousse Universel,” 
mentioned in this record last year, has now com- 
pleted its first volume, A-K, and advanced in 
its second volume as far as the word Plain- 
chant. The fourth edition of “Winckler Prins 
Geillustreerde Encyclopaedie,” begun in 1914, 
has been finished during 1922 by the publication 
of vols. 15-16, Scheikunde-Zz. A Norwegian 
work, “Aschehoug’s Konversationsleksikon,” 
begun in 1920, has reached the letter K, in 
volume 5, published 1922. This is a popular 
general encyclopedia, containing short articles 
and little bibliography, but including a con- 
siderable amount of Norwegian biography not 
easily findable in other general works. Two 
volumes of Brockhaus “Handbuch des Wissens,” 
a 6th edition of “Brockhaus Kleines Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon” have appeared. 

A new set for juvenile readers is “Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia” a profusely illustrated 
work in seven volumes of text and a detailed 
index volume, the latter combining both digest 
and index features. The text is alphabetically 
arranged, including in the same alphabet both 
informational articles of a real encyclopedia 
type and considerable material of quite a dif- 
ferent nature, 7. e. stories, poems, legends, etc. 
The inclusion of this type of non-reference ma- 
terial would seem to place the work, in spite of 
its alphabetical arrangement and its index, in 
the class of sets for miscellaneous reading rather 
than in that of real juvenile encyclopedias, such 
as, for example, the useful “World Book.” 

Aschehougs konyersationsleksikon, redaktor, Anders 
Krogvig. Kristiania, Aschehoug, 1922. v. 5. 


Brockhaus handbuch des wissens. 6. ganzlich 














umgearb. und wesentlich verm. aufl. von Brockhaus’ 
Kleinem konversations-lexikon. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
1921-22. y. 1-2. 

Compton’s picture encyclopedia. Chicago, Compton, 
1922, 8 v. $55. 

Encyclopedia Americana. N. Y., Encye. Amer. corp., 
1922. 30 v. $180. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica; the new volumes, consti- 
tuting, in combination with the 29 v. of the 11th ed., 
the 12th ed. . . . v. 30-32. Lond. and N. Y., Encyc. 
Brit. Co. 1922. 3 v. $30. 

Larousse Universel ... directeur, Claude Augé. 
Le dictionnaire d’aprés-guerre. Paris, Larousse, 1921- 
22. v. 1, v. 2, fasc. 73-105. 

New international encyclopaedia. 2d ed. N. Y., 
Dodd, 1922. 24 v. $168. : 

Prins, Winkler. Winkler Prins’ Geillustreerde en- 
cyclopaedie. 4. herziene en bijgewerkte druk. Amster- 
dam, Uitgevers-maatschappij “Elsevier. 1922. v. 15-16. 

DICTIONARIES 

A new work of the “desk dictionary” type is 
“The College Standard Dictionary.” This work, 
which is abridged from the “New Standard 
Dictionary” with the addition of new words and 
information, stands about midway between that 
larger work and the smaller “Desk Standard 
Dictionary,” forming a volume somewhat larger 
than the Collegiate Webster. It contains 
some 140,000 words and phrases, all in one 
alphabet except for a short separate alphabet 
of foreign words and phrases at the end, and is 
well up-to-date in the inclusion of such recent 
words and names as Fascisti, Dail Eireann, Saor 
Stat, etc. Its geographical articles have been 
revised to accord with the new boundaries es- 
tablished by the Peace treaties, so that it locates 
Strasbourg and Metz, for example, correctly in 
France. The same dictionary is also issued 
under the title “Practical Standard Dictionary.” 
The new Reference History edition of Webster’s 
“New International Dictionary” is, as far as the 
dictionary itself is concerned, a reprint of the 
1909 edition, with the addition of the twelve 
prefatory pages of new words which were in- 
cluded in the 1919 reprint, and its gazetteer list 
is unaltered; for example, it leaves Strasbourg 
still in Germany. The change in the work is the 
substitution of an entirely new “Reference His- 
tory of the World,” by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
for the earlier “Reference History” originally 
compiled by H. E. Scudder and revised by J. C. 
Ridpath and E. A. Grosvenor. This history is in 
two main sections, (1) world history in five 
periods each provided with an historical intro- 
duction and a chronology of events and (2) 
national histories, by countries. This latter sec- 
tion gives for each country concise information 
about its history, political and social organiza- 
tion, resources, etc., and a chronology of prin- 
cipal events of its history thru 1920. There is a 
useful detailed index of names, events, etc.. and 
a supplementary history for 1921-22, this latter, 
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however, not included in the index. 

A new, very special French dictionary, is the 
“Dictionnaire du Parler Neuchatelois et Suisse 
Romand,” by W. Pierrehumbert, which began 
to appear in 1921, and is now in progress, 
fascicle 4, issued 1922, carrying the alphabet 
thru “Diable.” This is well supplied with quo- 
tations, given with exact reference, and should 
supply in addition to its definitions and illustra- 
tive quotations, a fair amount of encyclopedic 
information about local manners and customs, 
etc. 

College standard dictionary of the English language 

. over 140,000 words and phrases, with synonyms, 
antonyms . . . containing also an appendix of foreign 
phrases Abridged from Funk and Wagnalls’ 
new standard dictionary by Frank H. Vizetelly. N. Y., 
Funk, 1922. 1309 p. cloth $5, buckr. $6. 

Webster, Noah. Webster's new international dic- 
tionary of the English language . Reference _his- 
tory edition. Springfield, Merriam, 1922. 2620 p.+256 
(ie. 276) p. $27.50. 

Pierrehumbert, W. Dictionnaire historique du parler 
neuchatelois et suisse romand. Publié par la Société 
(histoire du Canton de Neuchatel. Neuchatel, Attinger, 
1921-22. fasc. 1-4. 4 fr. 50c. per fasc. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

During the past ten years so many large refer- 
ence sets on religion and theology have been “in 
progress” that it is a satisfaction to be able to 
record the practical completion of one of these. 
Early in the year, volume 12 of Hastings’ “En- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics,” was pub- 
lished. This covers the section “Suffering— 
Zwingli” and completes the main alphabet. 
An index volume, announced as in preparation, is 
still to be issued. The “Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
completed in 1914 by the publication of its 
index (v. 16), has been continued by the publi- 
cation of a supplementary volume numbered as 
v.17. This constitutes the first real supplement, 
as the volume of biographies of encyclopedia 
writers published in 1917 and_ the later 
volume of Canon law were not numbered in with 
the set. This new volume contains some general 
articles, either new or in continuation of articles 
in the main set, but by far the largest part of 
the book is made up of biographical and geogra- 
phical articles, the latter dealing especially with 
changes made by or since the European war, i. e. 
changes in boundaries, establishment of new na- 
tions, constitution of new dioceses, missions, etc. 
A small reference manual which should be use- 
ful in a more limited field of Catholic history is 
J. H. O’Donnell’s “Catholic Hierarchy of the 
U. S.,” which gives some historical account, with 
bibliographies, of each diocese and concise 
biographical sketches of all bishops of each 
diocese. The special feature is the full 
bibliographies of both source and secondary 
material appended to each biography. The 
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arrangement of the biographies is by dioceses 
and there is unfortunately no alphabetical index 
of names. 

The great French sets which are in process 
of publication all show some progress. Cabrol’s 
“Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne” has 
been carried into the letter F by the publication 
of fascicles 49-50 which complete the first half 
of volume 5 and start the second half. Fascicle 
16 of Baudrillart’s “Dictionnaire d'Histoire et 
de Géographie Ecclésiastiques” carries the work 
as far as the word Arabie, and the “Dictionnaire 
de Théologie,” in fascicles 54-55, reaches the 
word infidéles. 

A standard year book which shows enough 
change to call for comment is the “Year Book of 
the Churches.” The 1921-22 edition of this is 
considerably enlarged and altered, the principal 
change consisting in the inclusion, in the section 
“Directory of Religious Bodies,” of a synopsis 
of history, doctrine and polity of each organi- 
zation. These synopses are based upon the 
fuller accounts given in the Census Bureau’s 
“Religious Bodies, 1916” but have been revised 
by a representative of each organization, and 
in some cases even rewritten, so that each repre- 
sents the point of view of the organization. 
The “Lutheran World Almanac,” now in its 
third year, shows some changes and additions 
and includes a large amount of reference data. 

The “Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la 
Philosophie” which has been in process of 
publication in the Bulletin of the Société 
Francaise de la Philosophie is nearing comple- 
tion, as fascicle 20, published in 1921, completes 
the letter T. 

Catholic encyclopaedia. . . suppl. 1, v. 17. N. Y., 
Encyclopedia press, 1922. 786 p. $7. 

Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics, ed. by me 
Hastings. Edin., Clark; N. Y., Scribner, 1922. v. 12. 
35s. $8. 

O'Donnell, John Hugh. Catholic hierarchy of the 
United States. 1790-1922. A dissertation submitted to 

. the Catholic University of America. Washington, 
1922. 221 p. (Catholic University of America. Studies 
in Amer. church history, v. 4) $1.50. 

Year book of the Churches, 1921-22, ed. by E. O. 
Watson. N. Y., Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, 1922. 426 p. cloth $1.50, pap. $1. 


SOCIOLOGY 


In this field, a new edition of a standard work 
now in progress is the 4th edition of the German 
“Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften.” 
which began to appear, in Lieferungen, in 1921. 
This is the encyclopedia formerly known as 
“Conrad’s Handworterbuch,” but now edited by 
Ludwig Elster, Adolf Weber and Fr. Wieser 
The 4th edition, it is announced, is to consist of 
some eight volumes, and the parts so far issued 
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are scattered irregularly thru the alphabet. The 
German encyclopedia of local government 
affairs, “Handworterbuch der Kommunalwissen- 
schaften,” which was begun before the War, is 
now nearing completion; sections recently 
issued complete volume 2 and begin volume 3, 
carrying the alphabet to Kriipp, and sections of 
the last volume, covering Talsperren-Verw., are 
also out. A new reference bibliography which 
should prove useful for questions of interna- 
tional law, is a “Manual of collections of 
treaties, and of collections relating to treaties,” 
compiled by D. P. Myers. 

For labor topics and questions two new 
works, both published late in 1921, should be 
noted. “What’s What in the Labor Move- 
ment,” by Waldo Ralph Browne, is a useful 
popular dictionary of terms, subjects, unions, 
etc., with special emphasis upon American and 
British topics, tho some foreign names and 
terms are included. The “International Labour 
Directory,” issued by the International Labour 
Office, deals with organizations, bureaus, etc., 
giving for each concise directory information, 
with statement of membership, name of organ, 
if there is one, and similar data. 

A new biennial revision of an established 
year book is the “American Labor Year Book,” 
1921-22. 

Among new business books several titles 
should be mentioned. A new edition of 
Filsinger’s “Commercial Travellers Guide to 
Latin America” has appeared. This is revised 
thruout, with the addition of new material and 
the enlargement of the description of the more 
important cities, 

A recent addition to the list of foreign dic- 
tionaries for commercial use is a “Commercial 
German Dictionary” by Jethro Bithell. In the 
subject of accounting there is “The Account- 
ant’s Dictionary,” by Francis W. Pixley. This 
however, will be less useful in the United States 
than in England, as the American and the 
English practice in accounting differ on so 
many points. 

The new English “Encyclopaedia and Dic- 
tionary of Education” by Foster Watson, which 
began publication in 1921, has been completed 
by the issue of volumes 3-4. A second issue of 
the “Index Generalis,” the French annual of 
higher education and learning which was started 
some two years ago to cover the same general 
field as Minerva, has appeared with the date 
1921, tho apparently covering, according to its 
preface, the status of 1920. It is both enlarged 
and improved from the first issue, and includes 
a large amount of information. 











American labor year book, 1921-22, ed. by Alexander 
Trachtenberg and Benjamin Glassberg, v. 4 N. Y., 
Rand School, 1922. 454 p. $2. 

Bithell, Jethro. Commercial German dictionary. 
Lond. and N. Y., Pitman, 1922. 548 p. 10s.6d. $4. 

Browne, Waldo Ralph. What’s what in the labor 
movement, a dictionary of labor affairs and labor 
terminology. N. Y., Huebsch, 1921. 577 p. $4. 

Filsinger, Ernest B. Commercial traveler's guide 
to Latin America. Rev. ed. Washington, Govt. print. 
off. 1922. 734 p. (U. S. Bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Misc. ser. 89) $1.25. 

_Handworterbuch der kommunalwissenschaften. Jena, 
Fischer, 1922. lfgn. 15-17. 

Handwéorterbuch der staatswissenschaften, hrsg. von 
Ludwig Elster, Adolf Weber, Fr. Wieser. Jena, Fischer, 
1921-22. M. 15 per Ifg. 

Index generalis, annuaire général des _universités, 
grandes écoles, academies, archives, bibliothéques, in- 
stitute scientifiques, Paris, Gauthier-Villars 1921. v. 2. 
50 fr. 

International labor office. International labor direc- 
tory. Geneva, 1921. 583 p. 5s. 

Myers, Denys Peter. Manual of collections of treaties 
and of collections relating to treaties. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1922. 685 p. $7.50. 

Pixley, Francis William. Accountants dictionary, a 
comprehensive encyclopedia and _ directory of all 
matters connected with the work of an accountant. 
Lond. and N. Y., Pitman, 1922. .2 v. 42s. $17.50. 

Watson, Foster. Encyclopaedia and dictionary of 
education. Lond., Pitman, 1922. v. 3-4. 21s. per vol. 

YeAR Books AND STATISTICS 

The useful “China Year Book,” suspended 
1916, revived for one year in 1919, and then 
omitted in 1920, has reappeared in a greatly 
enlarged and improved form and, tho under the 
same editorship, is now published in China 
instead of England. This first issue under this 
change, numbered as 1921-2, was published late 
in 1921. <A new unofficial year book, for a 
region for which there has been nothing of the 
sort since 1914. is the new “Mexican Year Book.” 
This work, which is an American publication, 
not a continuation of the English year book 
which was discontinued after 1914, includes 
descriptive article on commercial, political, 
economic and other topics as well as statistics. 
The “Swedish Year Book” is a year book in 
English, issued in Sweden, and contains eco- 
nomic and industrial information and statistics. 
A new official statistical annual is the “Annuaire 
Statistique” of Poland, the first issue of which 
appeared in 1921. 

For brief descriptive and statistical material 
in English about the various Latin American 
countries a useful series of reference pamphlets 
is the new issue of the “General Descriptive 
Data” series issued by the Pan American Union. 
These are in an unnumbered series containing, 
so far, some seventeen titles, the titles issued 
in 1922 being “Latin America.” “Haiti” and 
“Peru.” Most of the others appeared in 1921. 


A useful manual for popular reference work on 
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the Latin-American countries can be made by 
binding all these together, alphabetically, in 
one volume. 

For questions of United States statistics there 
are the final reports of the 1920 census, of which 
four volumes have been issued so far. Volumes 
published during 1922 include volume 3, Popu- 
lation, and volume 6, pts 1-2, Agriculture. 

China year book, 1921-22; ed. by H. G. W. Woodhead 
and H. T. Montague Bell. Tientsin, Tientsin Press, 


1921. 1063 p. $10. 
Mexican year book, 1920-21; ed. by Robert Glass 


Cleland. Los Angeles, Mexican year book pub. Co. 
1922. 524 p. $7.50. 

Poland. Office centrale de statistique. Annuaire 
statisque de la Republique polonaise, lére année, 
1920-21, partie 1. Warsaw, 1921. 320 p. 

Pan American Union [General descriptive data on 
Latin American countries]. 17 pamphlets. Washing- 
ton, 1919-22, 

U. S. Bureau of the census. Fourteenth census of 
the U. S. v. 3, Population, v. 6. Agriculture. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Print. Off. 1922. 2 v. in 3. 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Two English dictionaries of “applied science” 
are now in process of publication at the same 
time. The new edition of Thorpe’s “Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry,” begun in 1921, has been 
continued by the publication of volumes 3~ 
which carry the alphabet to Oxy. An entirely new 
work is the “Dictionary of Applied Physics,” 
py Sir Richard Glazebrook. This is not in one 
alphabet, as is the Thorpe, but instead follows 
the plan of making each volume so far issued 
an independent dictionary of a section of the 
subject, volume 1 being a _ dictionary of 
mechanics, engineering and heat, and volume 
2 a dictionary of electricity. Articles are of 
some length, and are signed and supplied with 
bibliographies. There are to be five volumes in 
all. Ullmann’s “Enzyklopadie der Technischen 
Chemie” is nearing completion, volumes 10-11 
carrying the alphabet thru  Wasserstoff- 
superoxyd. A new edition of a standard 
chemical handbook is the fifth issue, 1922, of 
Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual. 

An entirely new handbook in a different field 
is “Handbook of Construction Cost” by H. P. 
Gillette. This is a new work, not a revision of 
his “Handbook of Cost Data.” The Deinhardt- 
Schlomann series of “Technical Dictionaries in 
Six Languages” has been so useful that it is in- 
teresting to note the beginning of an edition 
which adds a seventh language. An edition of 
volume 1 of the series has recently been issued 
in Holland, which is a reprint of the original 
volume 1 as far as the main part is concerned, 
but adds a supplement giving the Dutch terms 
with references to the main list. 

Several titles in medical and dental science 
should be noted. The new index to periodical 
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dental literature had already been described in 
a preceding section, A new dictionary of dental 
terms and subjects is the “Dictionary of Dental 
Science” by L. P. Anthony. A new biennial 
edition, the seventh, of Stedman’s “Medical Dic- 
tionary” has been issued. In the field of 
medical bibliography, a note should be made 
of the change in form and frequency of the 
“Index Medicus.” In 1921, in starting the first 
volume of a third series, this important bib- 
liography changed from a monthly to a quarter- 
ly and simplified its arrangement of material 
by substituting an alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment of material for the classed arrangement 
previously followed. As each quarterly number 
is now alphabetical the annual alphabetic index 
of subjects is omitted from 1921 on, and only 
an author index is given. A new volume of 
another important medical bibliography is the 
third volume of the third series of the 
“Catalog of the Surgeon General’s Library.” 
This covers the alphabetical section “Blood- 
Coffart.” All general reference workers who 
have used this fine catalog know how often it 
is useful for other than purely medical subjects. 
An excellent example of this is found in this 
new volume, which contains eight columns of 
book and periodical literature on bread, its 
history, hygiene, etc., bread making, war time 
bread, and other phases of a topic of interest 
to the general reader and to the non-medical 
research worker. 

There are several works on Agriculture to 
record. A French work, the “Larousse Agricole” 
is a large two-volume encyclopedia of the sub- 
ject, containing many excellent illustrations. 
The articles are unsigned, but the list of col- 
laborators includes the names of leading French 
specialists. The “Cyclopedia of Crops” and 
“Cyclopedia of Farm Animals,” both by Liberty 
Hyde Bailey are not new works, but, as plainly 
stated in the books themselves, are reissues, 
unchanged except for the new title page, new 
preface and new imprint date, of volume 2, 
“Crops,” and volume 3, “Animals” of his 
“Cyclopedia of American Agriculture,” pub- 
lished 1908-09. The publishers state that the 
reason for the reissue is that the volumes are 
now out of print in the original form. A 
regional work, which might be described as 
either an economic or an agricultural gazetteer, 
is the “Agricultural Handbook of New York,” 
issued by the New York State department of 
markets. Under a county arrangement this des- 
cribes towns, villages, etc., giving, for each, 
historical and gazetteer information, notes about 
crops and other industrial and economic condi- 
tions, market data, etc. The new volume of the 
Agricultural Index has already been mentioned 
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in a preceding section. Another index in the 
same field, but of more limited scope, is the 
new “Index to the Year Books of the Department 
of Agriculture” described more fully in the 
section on government documents. 


Anthony, Lovick Pierce. Dictionary of dental science, 
consisting of words and phrases used in dental litera- 
ture and such words of the collateral sciences as relate 
to the art and science of dentistry, with their pro- 
nunciation, derivation and definition. Philadelphia, 
Lea and Febiger, 1922. 324 p. 

Bailey Liberty Hyde. Cyclopedia of farm crops. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1922. $6. 

Cyclopedia of farm animals. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1922. $6. 

Deinhardt, Kurt, and Schlomann, Alfred. Geillus- 
treerde technische woordenboken. Deventer, Kluwer, 
1921. vol. 1. 

Gillette, Halbert Powers. Handbook of construction 
cost. N. Y., McGraw Hill, 1922. 1737 p. $6. 

Glazebrook, Sir Richard. Dictionary of applied 
physics. Lond. and N. Y., Macmillan, 1922. y. 1-2. 
63 s. $15 per vol. 

Index medicus, a quarterly classified record of the 
current medical literature of the world. 3d ser. v. 1-2. 
Washington, Carnegie Inst. 1921-22. $8 per year. 

Larousse agricole; encyclopédie illustrée, pub. sous 
la direction de E. Chancrin et R. Dumont. Paris 
Larousse, c. 1921-22. 2 v. subs. 190 fr. 

New York (state) Dept. of farms and markets. 
Agricultural manual of New York State, incl. maps, 
historical data, facts relating to production and 
marketing, comp. by Edith Van Wagner. (Bulletin 
no. 133). Albany, 1922. 857 p. 

Stedman, Thomas Lathrop. Practical medical dic- 
tionary. 7th rev. ed. N. Y., Wood, 1922. 1144 p. $7. 

Thorpe, Sir Edward. Dictionary of applied chemistry. 
Rev. and enl. ed. Lond. and N. Y., Longmans, 1922. 
v. 34. 60s. $20 each. 

Ullmann, Fritz. Enzyklopadie der _ technischen 
chemie. Berlin, Urban, 1922. v. 10-11. 

U. S. Surgeon General’s Office. Index catalog. 3d 
ser. Washington, Govt. Print. Off. 1922. v. 3. $2. 

Van Nostrand’s Chemical Annual, 5th issue 1922, 
thoroly rev. and enl. ed. by J. C. Olsen. N. Y., Van 
Nostrand, 1922. 900 p. $4. 


To be Concluded 





Liprary JoURNAL REPRINTS 


Some copies of the reprint of John Adams 
Lowe’s article “Hints for the Village Library 
Building Committee,” which appeared in the 
December Ist Liprary JOURNAL, are available 
and may be had from the publication office at 
$5 a hundred; $3 for 50. Reprints of the 
science bibliography in the present number will 
soon be available at the same price. 

-In preparation for Thrift Week, January 17- 
22, the American Library Association has pre- 
pared a revised edition of its annotated and 
classified reading list “Books and Thrift” suit- 
able for distribution by libraries. Prices: 6 
copies, 25c. (in stamps); 100 copies, $2.50; 
1000 copies, $17; with individual library im- 
print, $1 extra. 











The Evergreen Library—The Servant of All it Surveys 
















To the left the exterior of the 
Evergreen Library, which serves the 
Bear Creek Canyon shown in the 
Humphreys Airplane Company pic- 
ture. Below is a view of the cozy 
interior, A central heating plant 
serves the library and the mission 
church on the highway nearby. 








S OME discarded 

books from the 
Newark (N. J.) 
Public Library, 
twenty-five dollars 
in cash, experience 
in the Clark Thread 
Works — station of 
the Newark Library, 
and_— enthusiasm, 
were Julia B. 
Douglas’ equip- 
ment for the li- 
brary opened in 
1917 in a_ store- 
room in Evergreen, 
twelve miles from 
the foot of Bear 
Creek Canyon, 
Colo. Four stations 
in schools and one 
in the post office 
and too many books 
for the space avail- 
able were working 
for the  canyon- 
dwellers when the 
beautiful and com- 
fortable new libra- 
ry building here 
shown was given by 
Mrs. Charles W. 
Douglas. the enthu- 
siast’s sister-in-law, 
in 1921. Miss 
Douglas gives her 
time and ingenuity 
to finding books 
(bargains!) and to 
making them serve 
clients who live all 
up thru the canyon. 
She fears that when 
her days of usefulness are over 
there will be no one to carry on 
the work. Here surely is a worthy 
object for some one with a will ~ 
and a way—to endow. 
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Library Development in North Carolina 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Librarian of the University of North Carolina 


widely discussed in North Carolina, both 

privately and in the public press, are: 
Does North Carolina read? and Why is it that 
North Carolinians do not read and cannot 
write? ‘The first question appeared as the title 
of a continued article running in three issues 
of the University News Letter in September, 
and the second was the title of several articles 
by members of the staff and contributors which 
appeared in issues of the Raleigh News and 
Observer. In both instances the thought lying 
back of these questions was, if I may give it 
expression, Is this state which is now spending 
$50,000,000 in the construction of a splendid 
system of dependable highways, which in two 
years has spent $42,000,000 in schools, and has 
raised in 1922 a crop whose total value is ex- 
ceeded by that of only four other states in the 
Union,—is this state matching her phenomenal 
material progress with a corresponding progress 
in providing all of its citizens with books to 
read and in training a few of them, at least, 
to produce a genuine, artistic literature? 

Now comes the request from the LiBRaRyY 
Journat for the story of the library develop- 
ment in this state whose growth in many respects 
is challenging the attention of the nation re- 
gardless of its progress or lack of progress in 
the field of books and libraries. 

From the year 1700, when Thomas Bray, 
missionary from England, succeeded in estab- 
lishing at Bath a library for the clergy of the 
Colony of North Carolina, to the opening of the 
doors of the University in 1795, the curve of the 
state’s library development, if represented 
graphically, would present the appearance in 
the main of a straight horizontal line. In 1795 
the establishment of the University library 
caused the curve to swing slightly upward, a 
direction which it steadily maintained until 
1897, one hundred and two years later, when the 
modern library movement was first gotten 
definitely under way and the curve broke sharp- 
ly towards the vertical. 

Pustic LIBRARIES 

The first real library advance in the state, 
which to-day is evidencing itself in many ways, 
was in the field of the public library. In 1897, 
the city of Durham opened the first free tax- 
supported public library in North Carolina. It 
began with a small wooden building, a few 
thousand books, a directorate of twelve men 


ye questions which have recently been 


and twelve women managers, and a small, tho 
sure revenue from the city for meeting the 
salary of a librarian. In 1921, after having 
completely outgrown the first building, the 
library, with an annual income of $6750, a book 
collection of 10,000 volumes, and a circulation 
of 64,000 moved into a_ beautiful modern 
$45,000 building and made its services available 
not only to the city, but also to the schools and 
general public of the county in which it is 
situated. 

Following the lead of Durham, Raleigh built 


‘ the Olivia Raney library in 1900; Greensboro, 


in 1902, Charlotte, in 1903, and Winston, in 
1906, erected the Carnegie library buildings of 
those three cities, with the result that in June, 
1922, a total of sixty-four public or semi-public 
libraries in the state, and five public libraries 
for negroes, were in operation, of which fifty 
reported a total working income of $83,031; 
fifty-eight, the addition of 22,162 volumes dur- 
ing the year; sixty-one, total collections of 213,- 
408; and fifty-two, a total circulation of 
727,905. 

Three of the most significant facts, however, 
concerning the growth in the public library 
field are that within the past nineteen months 
an average of one new library per month has 
been established, the maintenance funds of 
practically every library in the state have been 
materially increased, and in three instances sub- 
stantial assistance has been granted by county 
authorities to the city libraries in return for 
which a limited type of county library service 
has been extended to the schools and citizens 
in general of the counties. The income of the 
Olivia Raney Library, of Raleigh, has been 
doubled in order that full service for children 
might be provided; the income of the Carnegie 
libraries of Winston and Greensboro have been 
increased $2.000 and $4,000 respectively, mak- 
ing their totals $13,000 each; and the Mayor and 
Board of Aldermen of Murphy, one of the 
most recent towns to establish a library, have 
voted unanimously to relinquish their salaries 
as municipal officers (a total of $360 a year) in 
favor of the village librarian! 

The most distinctive feature of the city public 
libraries has been their missionary spirit. As 
early as 1901 the Charlotte library began to 
stir the consciousness of the state to a greater 
interest in libraries; Greensboro has always 
been a promoter of progressive library legis- 
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lation; and Greensboro, Durham, and very re- 
cently Winston, have provided a limited county- 
wide service which not only reaches the schools 
of the counties, but a rapidly increasing number 
of rural branches. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The school population of North Carolina is 
approximately 900,000. Of this number 850.- 
000 are pupils in the common schools, 40,000 
are pupils in the high schools, and 10,000 are 
college students. Library facilities for the com- 
mon schools and high schools were practically 
unknown prior to 1901. In that year the State 
Library and Historical Association secured the 
passage of legislation providing for the estab- 
lishment of what has come to be known as the 
$30 library. In reality, it was a collection of 
eighty-five volumes adapted primarily to the 
needs of rural children, and the libraries were 
purchased out of funds appropriated jointly by 
the school, the county, and the State Department 
of Education, the latter having general super- 
visory powers over the collections. Later, $15 
supplementary collections were authorized. 
Since 1901, 4960 of the orginal libraries, con- 
taining a total of approximately 421,000 volumes 
and costing $148,800 and 2331 of the supple- 
mentary libraries, containing 81,565 volumes 
and costing $34,965 have been placed in one- 
half of the public schools. The remaining 
schools have in the main possessed no books 
whatever. The mechanics of reading have been 
taught in them but the materials for reading 
have been neglected altogether. 

In 1907 the state established its first state- 
supported rural public high schools. Since 
that date approximately 250 high schools other 
than those belonging to city school systems have 
been established under state regulation. But it 
was not until 1921 that a list of books especialls 
adapted to high school library uses was adopted, 
and the requirement was made that for schools 
to enjoy the accredited relation they must have 
libraries of three hundred and five hundred 
volumes, respectively, exclusive of government 
documents and duplicates, depending upon 
whether they were class B or class A schools. 
The effect of this regulation passed by the State 
Department of Education and of an even more 
stringent regulation by the accrediting com- 
mittee of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has been seen in the 
installations of complete high school library 
layouts in Greensboro, Charlotte. Winston, and 
Durham, and the appointment of whole-time 
teacher-librarians to administer them. A care- 
fully selected list of books suitable for the 
libraries has been prepared by the Office of the 
State High School Inspector, and preparations 
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are being made at the University for the estab- 
lishment of a library department in the High 
School Journal and for the extension of instruc- 
tion offered by the Summer School in high 
school library methods and administration. 
Legislation is also being considered looking to 
the establishment of a high school library fund 
which can be drawn upon for the upbuilding of 
high school libraries and for the creation of the 
office of high school library organizer. 
CoLLece Lipraries 
College libraries the country 
probably been more conservative than public 
libraries. Nevertheless, North Carolina college 
libraries have shared in such progress as the 
library movement has made in the state. Statis- 
tics for 1922 showed that there were 416,353 
volumes in twenty-six North Carolina colleges, 
the State Library. and the library of the 
Supreme Court, and 27,960 were in the libraries 
of six colleges for negroes. These institutions 
added 25.479 new volumes during the year, and 
received 2807 periodicals. The library of the 
North Carolina College for Women outgrew its 
library building erected less than fifteen years 
ago and is just now completing a $100,000 
addition with a stack room for 80,000 volumes 
and rooms and equipment for a student body 
of 2,000. Mr. James B. Duke gave Trinity 
College a $55,000 building in 1903, and in 
1907 the University received $55,000 from Mr. 
Carnegie. later increased to $70,000 by the 
University, for the present building. In 1901- 
1902 the staff of the University Library con- 
sisted of a graduate student librarian and two 
undergraduate assistants, the collection num- 
bered 38,593 volumes, and the total budget was 
$2600. In 1921-22 the Library’s staff numbered 
eight full time librarians and seven student 
assistants; its book collection contained 108,405 
volumes, of which 8,634 were added during the 
year; it received 1005 periodicals and ex- 
changes, and spent out of a total budget of 
$48,069 approximately $22,843 for books and 
periodicals. In addition, in co-operation with 
the University Extension Division, it maintained 
a library extension service for the benefit of 
high school debaters, members of women’s 
clubs, and correspondence students, and in co- 
operation with the University Summer School 
offered courses in library subjects for teacher- 
librarians. It, too, is confronted with the 
problem of providing a new building that will 
adequately care for a student body of from two 
thousand to five thousand and a graduate school 
which now has enrolled 266 students. 
ORGANIZATIONS PRomoTING LIBRARIES 
The library movement in North Carolina has 
enjoyed the support of a number of effective 
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organizations. The first in the field was the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. To this organ- 
zation is to be credited the operation of the first 
traveling libraries in the state. It has also sup- 
plied a large percentage of the membership of 
the Library Association, was active in the estab- 
lishment of the Library Commission, and today 
is constantly taking the initial step in many 
communities in developing library sentiment. 
Similarly, the State Literary and Historical 
Association has constantly supported the 
Library Association, particularly in securing the 
passage of library legislation, and is largely 
responsible for the erection of a $250,000 State 
Library building and the placing of between 
five hundred thousand and six hundred thou- 
sand volumes in the rural schools. 


THE Liprary ASSOCIATION 


Four librarians and the late Dr. Charles D. 
Mclver, president of the North Carolina College 
for Women, met in Greensboro in May, 1904, 
to consider the formation of the North Carolina 
Library Association. The Association was duly 
organized with thirty-two charter members and 
met in Charlotte in the late fall, with A. H. 
Hopkins, of Louisville, and Miss Anne Wallace, 
of Atlanta, present as library Godfather and 
Godmother. Work for the establishment of a 
Commission was immediately proposed and a 
membership of more than a hundred was en- 
rolled to propagate the library idea. In 1906 
the Association sent three representatives to the 
Narragansett Pier meeting to invite the A. L. A. 
to Asheville, and in 1907 the A. L. A. brought 
five hundred library workers to the state whose 
presence proved to be a wonderful stimulant to 
library activity not only to the librarians of 
North Carolina but of the South as well. The 
Association saw its work for the establishment 
of a Commission marked by legislative approval 
in 1909, and since then has held its meetings 
regularly, and co-operated with all the other 
agencies working for library advancement. 

When the Association was first organized it 
contained only two members trained in library 
schools. At present thirty-three of its members 
are graduates of library schools, and during the 
past fall district meetings of the Association 
were held in Asheville, Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Chapel Hill, Southern Pines, Goldsboro, and 
Washington, which were attended by one hun- 
dred and thirty-three librarians and library 
trustees. All of the meetings were attended by 
the secretary of the Commission and four by the 
president of the Association. The Association 
was also represented by four members at the 
Detroit meeting, and twelve at the Signal Moun- 
tain meeting in November. 
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LIBRARY COMMISSION ORGANIZED 

The North Carolina Library Commission 
came into being in March-April, 1909, and 
began operation with an annual appropriation 
of $1500. Miss Minnie W. Leatherman (Mrs. 
M. L. Blanton) brought to its direction a 
splendid judgment and an inspiring personality 
which largely accounted for its steady develop- 
ment during the decade 1909-1919, Emphasis 
was placed from the beginning on (1) the 
establishment and development of new libraries; 
(2) the reorganization of libraries already in 
existence; (3) the operation of package librar- 
ies for the use of students and women’s clubs; 
and (4) a service to the more than 2,000,000 
citizens of the state outside of cities for whom 
no other library facilities were provided. Mem- 
bers of the legislature came to look upon the 
Commission as the library which served the 
“one gallus” man, and, accordingly, increased 
the appropriation until 1921, when under the 
direction of Miss Mary B. Palmer, who suc- 
ceeded Miss Leatherman, it reached $22,500. 

What the state is receiving in return for this 
expenditure has recently been stated in detail 
in the report of the secretary of the Commission. 
Among the many significant achievements of 
the year recorded in the report, three are worthy 
of particular mention here. Nineteen com- 
munities were given assistance in the organiza- 
tion of new libraries; 396 new traveling li- 
braries were organized and placed in service; 
and a total of 1045 traveling libraries and 4034 
package libraries were operated in the hundred 
counties of the state, with a total circulation 
of 229,310. 

LipraRY EXTENSION SERVICE 

The University of North Carolina is frequent- 
ly referred to by representatives of other South- 
ern institutions as “the Wisconsin of the South.” 
The reason for this appellation is due to the 
fact that it was the first state university in the 
South to establish a university extension division 
and carry its service to all quarters of the state. 

One of the most distinctive phases of this 
service has been that carried on under various 
titles, but which could most appropriately be 
styled library extension service. This, in the 
main, has comprised three activities, all of 
which are based on the University library. In 
1912 the High School Debating Union, which to 
date has enrolled 20,000 high school pupils, was 
organized as a subdivision of the University 
Extension Division. Annually a _ 100-page 
bulletin, rich in bibliographies and sources of 
library material, has been supplied the high 
schools having membership in the Union. As a 
result hundreds of pupils who otherwise would 
not have had their attention directed to the use 
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of books and libraries, and who would not have 
learned where to secure material, have caught 
the library idea. Thru the Commission and the 
University Extension Division they have bor- 
rowed hundreds of package libraries, and have 
learned the real value of library service. 

Similarly, a very thorogoing work has been 
developed for the club women of the state. In 
1915 it became apparent that members of 
women’s clubs would be better served in their 
work if they followed some definite, carefully 
prepared study outline, rather than their ordt- 
nary haphazard program. The University Ex- 
tension Division, accordingly, prepared, in 
1915, its first study outline and offered its 
services, supplemented by the resources of the 
Library, to the clubs. The first year Latin 
American History was the subject, and thirty- 
five clubs were enrolled. By the end of the 
year, June 30, 1922, outline studies had been 
prepared on nine subjects, such as American 
Literature, Modern Drama, Government and 
Citizenship, and 167 clubs, with 2,765 members, 
were enrolled. The total number of letters 
written by the library extension service bureau 
in answer to requests for books, booklists, and 
other information of a literary nature during 
the year just ended was five thousand, and 
12,166 books and pamphlets were borrowed 
from the Library. 

PUBLICITY AND THE PREss 

The most powerful agency for the promotion 
of library development is, of course, the press. 
Prior to 1900 the papers of North Carolina 
did not consider library happenings as news. 
The situation improved somewhat by 1905, and 
in 1907, when the A. L. A. brought 500 mem- 
bers to its meeting at Asheville, the proceedings 
of the conference were generally noted by the 
dailies. The standing of libraries as a fit sub- 
ject for editorial consideration was further im- 
proved in 1907 by the World’s Work. In June 
of that year it brought out a special symposium 
number devoted to the remarkable growth of 
the South, in which one article dealt with the 
work of Southern libraries. The state saw 
its library achievement ranked in importance 
with that of its progress in manufacturing and 
agriculture and other significant movements, 
And in 1908, when the North Carolina Library 
Association met in Greensboro, the Telegram 
of that city, wholly converted to the theory 
that library news was news, issued a double 
section special number devoted exclusively to 
North Carolina library development and legis- 
lation. 

Library publicity, in more recent years, has 
steadily gained ground. In 1909 the Commis- 


sion began the publication of the North Caro- 


lina Library Bulletin, a quarterly issued in the 
interest of libraries and librarians, and late in 
the same year the News and Observer, of 
Raleigh, issued its first number of the North 
Carolina Review. Altho the title of this maga- 
zine section does not indicate the character 
of its contents, the publication was modeled 
along the lines of the New York Times Book 
Review, and for three years appeared the first 
Sunday of each month with its pages crowded 
with reviews of current books and literary no- 
tices. 

From 1912 to 1921, while special publica- 
tions of this character were not issued by the 
press, stories of the organization of new libra- 
ries, excerpts from library annual reports, ac- 
counts of library conferences, and occasional 
editorial comments on various phases of library 
work became a regular feature of newspaper 
work and the promotion of library service a 
fixed purpose of the press as a whole. 

The most recent manifestations of interest in 
the development of a larger reading public 
have revealed themselves in three different 
ways. The first was in the form of a special 
page devoted to book reviews and lists. In 
1921 the Greensboro News began to issue, under 
the editorial direction of three members of the 
faculty of the State University, a weekly book 
page. It formed a part of the Sunday paper 
and the reviews were signed. Readers imme- 
diately began to be interested, and bookstores, 
usually dependent upon the sales of stationery, 
magazines, and less worthy books, began to 
report increased sales of books of the better 
sort. By the end of 1922 the example of the 
News had been followed by four other dailies, 
and the purchase of children’s books and gift 
books for Christmas in November and Decem- 
ber was undoubtedly influenced, and for the 
better, as a result. 

The second was the statewide discussion of 
the two series of articles referred to at the 
beginning of this paper. In city and country 
papers alike the library-reading situation was 
analyzed and discussed from every possible 
angle, and it is but inevitable that construc- 
tive policies will grow out of the discussion. 

The third evidence is that of the publication 
of Library Notes by the library staff of the 
North Carolina College for Women. This 
group of trained library workers, who are in- 
timately associated with a student body of 
fifteen hundred North Carolina college women 
and an alumnae membership of eight to ten 
thousand, are printing annotated lists of new 
books added to their library, and thru this 
student-alumnae connection are developing a 
library influence that inevitably will be benefi- 
cent and far reaching. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS 

This hurried summary does not set forth 
all that is favorable concerning the library 
progress of the state. Only the more important 
movements have been sketched. Nevertheless, 
the story is a story of progress. It tells in the 
large what stands on that side of the ledger. 
It does not tell what appears on the other side 
in the form of limitations and hindrances—a 
story which is essential to a proper estimation 
of the progress which has been made, and is 
absolutely indispensable in forecasting the 
future. 

The series of articles referred to at the be- 
einning of this recital, however, deal with this 


reverse side of the picture, a fact which, in , 


itself, is of tremendous importance, because 
there was a time, and that not so long ago, 
when North Carolinians were not given to hold- 
ing their record up before themselves for criti- 
cism, if it was of the unfavorable sort. The 
recent investigation of the state’s standing in 
the reading and production of books has been 
widely discussed, and unquestionably has 
caused hundreds of citizens to resolve to make 
the state’s record in these particulars better 
in the future than in the past. 

An article by the writer appearing in the 
January (1923) number of the Journal of 
Social Forces (The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill), presents the main 
features of this analysis. It shows, among 
other things, that atcording to statistics pub- 
lished in the issue of School and Society tor 
October 8, 1921, North Carolina’s public libra- 
ries possessed only fifty-six volumes per thou- 
sand inhabitants, in which it ranked forty- 
seventh among the states. Vermont, which 
ranked first, had 1,978, or thirty-five times 
more per thousand. And according to the 
latest statistics issued by the State Tax and 
Library Commissions, the public libraries of 
the state have shelved in their total collections 
only 64,881 more single books than there are 
automobiles, trucks, and motorcycles housed in 
North Carolina garages. The number of the 
former is 213.408; the latter, 148.527. Simi- 
larly, the public and association libraries of 
Salem. Mass., a city of 42,000 inhabitants, with 
their 70.000 and 30,000 volumes, respectively, 
have 10,000 volumes more on their shelves 
than the combined public libraries of Asheville, 
Winston, Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, 
Raleigh and Wilmington, with a combined 
population of 222,607. 

Furthermore, in the case of North Carolina 
schools, it is shown that only fifty per cent of 
the common schools possess a total of between 
five and six hundred thousand volumes, that 


until 1921 no constructive library policy was 
adopted for high schools, and that all of the 
colleges reporting in 1922 contained a total 
collection of only 444,313 volumes, and that 
they added only 25,479 new books, a total less 
by 505 than the 25,984 added to the library of 
the University of California alone—a total that 
Yale doubled and Harvard, with its 73,100, 
practically trebled! 

Statistics concerning the reading of daily 
newspapers and magazines revealed a situation 
that is far from pleasing. According to data 
which appeared in the Editor and Publisher for 
June 10, 1922, it was apparent that the state 
ranked forty-fifth among the states in its circula- 
tion of dailies with only one paper to every 13.5 
inhabitants, while the average for the United 
States as a whole was one paper to 3.6. Mass- 
achusetts led with one paper to every 1.9. The 
same condition was evident in the circulation of 
a dozen or more of the popular national maga 
zines. In California, a state only seventy-three 
years old and which has a Chinese problem, one 
inhabitant out of every forty-one receives a copy 
of the Literary Digest and one out of every 
twenty-two a copy of the Saturday Evening Post. 
In North Carolina the numbers are 138 and 
149. California’s rank in both instances was 
first; North Carolina’s forty-second and forty- 
sixth. In the case of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Oregon took the lead away from California with 
one copy to every thirty-three inhabitants, and 
North Carolina moved up to fortieth position, 
with one copy to every sixty-five men, women, 
and children. 

It was also discovered that 750,000 negroes, 
practically one-third of the State’s total popula- 
tion, possessed only five public libraries, with 
15,000 volumes, and‘twelve college and normal 
schools and twelve county training school librar- 
ies, containing approximately thirty-five thous- 
and volumes. Statistics as to the number of 
volumes in the common schools for negroes 
were not kept separate from those for common 
schools for whites, but the inference was that 
probably not more than fifty thousand of the 
half million volumes in the common schools 
were to be found in negro schools. Further- 
more, when the total population of 2,600,000 
was considered, the total public library re- 
sources of the sixty-nine city libraries, three of 
which furnish county service, and the traveling 
libraries of the Commission, probably did not 
involve more than six hundred thousand, leaving 
the other two million dependent upon the com- 
mon school libraries which are to be found in 
only fifty per cent of the schools, and of which 
fully forty per cent are open not more than six 
months per year. 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

These are the two sets of facts which confront 
the librarians of North Carolina today. One is 
a story of progress. The other, of a tremend- 
ous task yet to be performed. Fortunately, they 
have been recognized and accepted for just what 
they are, and in that fact is to be found the 
assurance that when a summary of library de- 
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velopment is again called for five or ten years 
hence. North Carolina will have traveled far 
in matching her library achievement with that 
in road building, and agriculture, and manu- 
facturing, and education. The difficulties that 
lie ahead are no whit greater than those that 
have been overcome, and the library ‘curve 
must and will swing higher towards the vertical. 


What We Are Attempting in the $. L. A. 


By REBECCA B. 


PON assuming the presidency of the Spe- 
! | cial Libraries Association, I took occasion 

to speak of a few definite short-comings 
that had become apparent to me in the organiza- 
tion. In my work with the New York Special 
Libraries Association, I had discovered how 
much dynamic power there was in the local 
organization that was not being utilized in the 
national association. There should be some 
close affiliation between the local special libra- 
ries associations which have sprung up naturally 
and grown steadily in each of the urban centers. 
The national association was formed first, and 
at the time of its founding there was an idea 
that it could function thru sectional groups; 
the plan was tried but apparently it failed. 
Despite that attempt, however, results have in- 
dicated that there is a real need for local asso- 
ciations, and they have been established with- 
out help from the national body. 

Each local association exists independently; 
its members work energetically in the local 
community but the results of their efforts do 
not extend beyond the boundaries of the local 
organization. The national association has made 
its plans irrespective of the locals, and it has 
difficulty in getting support from individual 
members whose time and efforts are consumed 
in local activities. The national and _ locals 
should plan together. What is accomplished 
by the local association of Boston may, thru 
the instrumentality of the national, be made 
valuable to all the locals; and whatever is at- 
tempted by New York or Philadelphia local 
associations should be a part of the whole 
scheme of the national. In other words, under 
the present organization much effort is wasted 
and much discouragement comes to members 
because they cannot see the fruits of their labors. 
By an adjustment of the machinery of our 
organizations, all locals might be a part of the 
national, and all might work together with .a 
common purpose and a surety of greater results. 
It is my ambition to have only one organization, 
the Special Libraries Association, and have it 


RANKIN, President 


consist of all the local associations, so that the 
‘special librarian will automatically belong to 
the local association as well as the national, 
and vice versa, when he joins S. L. A. 

To make such a scheme workable necessitates 
a provision in our constitution and by-laws. 
A committee has been appointed to revise the 
constitution to fill this need. The revised con- 
stitution will be a topic of discussion among 
our members during the year, and will be 
proposed for their approval and action at the 
annual convention. 


To encourage this closer affiliation at once, the 
Executive Board has approved the suggestion 
of the president to have the standing commit- 
tees of the national association consist of the 
chairmen of the same respective standing com- 
mittees of all the local associations. with a 
general chairman appointed by the president. 
The local associations have likewise approved 
this plan. In this way, the activities of all are 
brought together under the national. 


The advantages are apparent. Most of the 
work of our Association is done thru commit- 
tees. If the Membership, Methods, Employ- 
ment, Directory and other committees consist 
of the chairman of the New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and other associations, 
headed by one general chairman appointed by 
the president, there is no duplication of effort. 
What the membership chairman in Cleveland 
does for his local association is a percentage 
of the sum-total of the work done for the 
national. If New York is making a survey of 
its resources thru the local association, why 
should the national need to repeat it for the 
national? The national can really only consist 
of the same members as are now members of 
the locals, and their work in the local is iden- 
tically as valuable as in the national, if the 
national will only correlate the efforts of all 
the locals. The advantage tc the local associa- 
tion is the added strength given to it by close 
affiliation with the other locals; also, by such 
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an arrangement the drag of the national, which 
heretofore has really been superimposed upon 
the locals, will be eliminated. The national 
can, in the way proposed, be a great help to 
the local association. . 

To make an annual convention a success, one 
must look forward to it throuout the entire year; 
it should be the result of a year’s activities, and 
not merely a meeting for which a program has 
been arranged a few weeks in advance. With 
this in mind, a tentative program for the year 
was suggested at our final session at Detroit last 
June, and we have been aiming at the projects 
on this program, and real work has begun on 
most of them. 

And it, is not for one year alone that we are 
planning, but for many. Associations like ours 
are too prone to live by short gasps, to start 
many things but to finish very few, or none. 
We are trying to inaugurate a program of con- 
structive projects which will be continuous for 
a number of years. We do not intend to drop 
them in the middle, but to carry on to comple- 
tion as many of them as time permits. 

The Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion has been proposed for 1926. It seems to 
us that no other organization is better prepared 
to act as a bureau of information than the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. We are eminently 
fitted to act in that capacity, are we not? Each 
special library is a bureau of information for 
its own firm or clientéle—why should not the 
Special Libraries Association assemble all its 
facts. and function as a national bureau of infor- 
mation at a national exposition? A Sesqui- 
Centennial Committee has been appointed to 
this end. First, it is investigating how former 
information bureaus at expositions have been 
managed and what have been their methods; 
second, all facts about Philadelphia, the con- 
vention city, are being gathered in advance; 
third, a list of the source books for the sort of 
facts needed in such a bureau decided upon and 
studied; and fourth, work on our own clearing 
house of information is being emphasized, in 
order that we may be able to act as a national 
bureau of information. 

As a part of every special library’s daily 
work, we need to be acquainted with information 
services. A committee is compiling a Directory 
of Business Informational Services and it will be 
printed within a short time, for sale at a reason- 
able price. We believe this is a constructive 
piece of work that will be appreciated by all 
business houses and commercial organizations 
as well as the libraries themselves. With the 
completion of the first edition of the Directory, 
the committee will not go out of existence but 
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continue its interest in the subject and continue 
to gather up-to-the-minute facts. 

Our Methods Committee has constructed a 
detailed questionnaire by means of which it 
purposes to gather information relating to the 
present practices of special libraries. The main 
idea is to compile, from the results obtained, 
a manual of procedure in special library meth- 
ods. This is much needed in the profession and 
it will be used as a handbook of practice for 
librarians and as a textbook for students. A 
second object for this work is the accumulation 
of material for an exhibit at our convention; 
and a third the establishment of a permanent 
clearing house of information on special library 
methods. 

The Trade Catalog Committee, in co-opera- 
tion with two other national’ associations, the 
National Association of Purchasing and the 
National Printers Association, is bringing all 
the best thought on trade catalogs together and 
is seeking a way to standardize trade catalogs. 
This means continuous work. 

The Training Committee has for an ideal the 
establishment of library courses as extension 
work in the accredited library schools. There 
are many persons working in libraries who want 
a library degree but they cannot afford to give 
up a position to attend library school. If exten- 
sion courses with credit could be offered (as all 
universities offer in other professions), many 
would avail themselves of the opportunity and 
the standard of librarians could be raised. The 
S. L. A. is very anxious to give strong support 
to this idea of library extension courses with 
credit. 

These few examples of the projects under way 
illustrate the sort of work the Special Libraries 
Association is attempting. We must have a high 
goal to which to push forward, and since the 
accomplishment will be so worthy of our striv- 
ing, we shall find many ready to carry on such 
a work, 


The President of the University of Maine 
recently made a special appeal to the alumni 
of that State institution for emergency funds 
for the Library. This appeal quoted from 
the annual report of Librarian Raymond L. 
Walkley, calling attention to the condition of 
the collection and the small increases in the 
appropriations as compared with increased costs. 
The generous response of the alumni, together 
with special funds given the departments, will 
add over forty per cent to the current year’s ap- 
propriation for books, binding and periodicals, 
making the largest appropriation the Library has 
ever received. 





The Prison Library“ 


By REV. WHITMAN S. BASSETT 


Chaplain and Librarian, New Hampshire State Prison, Concord 


spoken word. Jesus, quoting from a very 

old writer, said, “Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.”’ John in his matchless 
description of our Lord wrote, “In the beginning 
was the word.” 

The words of Jesus had a tremendous power. 
“Speak the word,” said the centurion, “and my 
servant shall be healed.’’ At the word of Jesus 
the wind and the waves became calm, evil spirits 
were cast out, dead were raised, crowds hung 
upon the words of his lips, and the officers of 
the court sent to arrest him stood powerless 
when they heard him speak. While it is true 
that the words of none other have had such 
power as the words of Him whose words were 
“truth and life,” it is also true that the power 
of the spoken word is almost beyond the con- 
ception of the human mind. 

It is said of Savonarola, that prince of 
preachers, to hear whom the crowds would arise 
before light and stand on the cold pavement 
waiting for the doors of the cathedral to be 
opened, that he, surprised at his powers was 
wont at times to whisper to himself, “A word 
did it.” He never spoke the word, he never told 
who said it, he only said “A word did it.” 

Our calling, my brothers, than which there 
is none higher, has to do very largely with the 
spoken word, and the influence of this conven- 
tion depends almost wholly upon the words that 
shall be spoken. 

Closely allied with the spoken is the written 
word. David, dying, left gold enough to make 
his son the richest of all the kings of Israel; 
David, dying, left as near as any to:an ideal 
kingdom to the Jews; David, dying, or if not 
David then some other, left to the world a simple 
hymn. Gone is the wealth of Solomon; gone is 
the glory of the kingdom of Israel; but the 
twenty-third Psalm abides. 

Jesus, living, had not where to lay his head; 
Jesus, dying, had no spot of earth to entomb 
his body; but Jesus, dying, yea, rather living 
again left words of more value than all the things 
of earth. If you should put in one side of the 
scale of human values the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Sermon on the Mount, and the Fourteenth chap- 
ter of John, there would not be sufficient treasure 
in all the earth to balance the scale, for heaven 
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and earth shall pass away, but His words shall 
not fail. 

To us Chaplains, Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
and any to whom a part or all of that greatest 
of books is sacred, has been entrusted the 
ministry of the word which is the eternal hope 
of all mankind, and to this ministry long ago 
decreed to be of all duties the most important 
we must give our first and best effort, but closely 
associated with this is the ministry of all 
good words, and this ministry is found most 
effectively in the Prison Library. 

The getting of books, the choice of books, the 
getting of books read, are the three divisions of 
this paper. 

First, the getting of books. This may be done 
by gift, by purchase, or by both gift and pur- 
chase. Most libraries had their beginnings thru 
gifts. Mr. Bostwick writes, “Probably no public 
activity has received larger gifts from individual 
benefactors than the library.” Close to one hun- 
dred per cent of all prison libraries began with 
the giving of a few books. At least thirty per 
cent of all prison libraries are today supported 
wholly by gift, and thirty-eight per cent almost 
wholly by gift. About one hundred per cent 
receive their support in part by gift. So you 
can see we owe much to gifts—about all that we 
have. 

Ways to assist in obtaining books by gifts are, 
thru public addresses by the Chaplain, personal 
correspondence, articles in papers, interesting 
Women’s Clubs and other organizations. The 
advantages of receiving books by gifts are that 
it creates and maintains an interest in our 
prisons, and secures to us books that might not 
be obtained in any other way. The dangers are 
that our additions may be irregular, and that old, 
useless and undesirable books may be acquired, 
and our libraries have only used and unattractive 
books given by people unacquainted with the 
needs of the prison library. 


About thirty per cent report that books are 
added to their libraries in part by purchase. It 
seems to be a growing opinion that all prison 
libraries should have a place in the prison 
budget. The prison library is then recognized 
a part of the prison to be supported and cared 
for by the state. This gives dignity and stability 
to our library, would assure definite sums each 
year for the purchase of selected books. But 
whatever the method the books to be added 
should be selected by the one most competent 
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to choose. The task may be difficult; it is worth 
It. 

He had been in prison eighteen years. He 
knew prisons as they were—the downcast eye, 
the lock step, the close-cut head, the striped 
suit, the lonely meal, the tedious hours in prison 
cell. He had seen the passing of all these, and 
the coming of the privilege of speech, sports in 
the prison yard, eating together in the dining 
room, entertainment in the chapel. some pay 
for his labor, books, magazines and papers in 
the cell. “What,” was asked, “of all the 
privileges received do you value the most?” He 
was quiet a bit for he was thinking back. Only 
those with like experience can appreciate what 
those thoughts meant to him. He reviewed it all 
and the answer came, “Plenty to read.” 

Second, the choice of books. In the choice of 
books the prison librarian must consider what 
they need as different from what they want. It 
may be different from what they need, and what 
they need as different from what they want. It 
is not enough for the librarian to know his 
books, he must also know his readers, and the 
best librarians are those who best know both 
men and books, 

The books most read will be fiction—probably 
from seventy to eighty per cent will be of this 
class. There should be a place on the shelves 
for some of the classics such as Scott, Dickens, 
Hugo, Hawthorne, etc., but these will not be the 
most worn books, there should also be a place 
for Bindloss, Connor, Curwood, London, Tark- 
ington, Paine, Rinehart, Hughes, both Porters, 
Wright, O. Henry, Oppenheim, Lincoln, etc., and 
to these must be added Heyliger, Altsheler, Kel- 
land and Barbour. 

For history, a few ancient and medieval, more 
modern, the best on American, and some on the 
World War. Next to history, and probably be- 
fore should be biographies of such men as 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant and also men of 
our own. time, Roosevelt, Bok, Carnegie, Balling- 
ton Booth, Grenfell, Foch, Helen Keller, Mc- 
Auley. For travel, “Two Years before the 
Mast.” “The End of the Trail,” “Tenderfoot 
with Peary.” “Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,” “White Shadows in the South Seas,” 
etc. A little poetry—Whittier, Longfellow, 
Shakespeare, etc. Essays should not be omitted, 
especially our own great Emerson. For Religion, 
books chosen by those most competent of the 
different beliefs, but for the Protestant you will 
find few if any more helpful than those of the 
Colportage Society. And then Technical and 
Educational books, the latest and best. It should 
be the aim of the prison librarian to provide any 
man with any reasonable book that will help 
him in his chosen line of study. 


As aids to your choice of books there is, first, 
the library commission. In some states, three so 
reported, the books are selected by this commis- 
sion. In states where this is not required and 
you have such a commission it is well to seek 
its help. Other helps are The Booklist, pub- 
lished monthly except August and September 
by the American Library Association, Chicago. 
The price is two dollars. Each number lists and 
annotates from 175 to 200 current books. This 
is the most important contribution to library 
selection. This Association each year publishes 
also the Booklist Books, which includes about 
250 titles of the most usable books for the 
average small library, and which costs 25 cents. 
Also “Five Hundred Books for Hospital 
Patients,” compiled by Margery Doud of the St. 
Louis Public Library, free. Then there is the 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly. issued by H. W. 
Wilson Company of New York. The price is one 
dollar yearly. “The List of Books for Prison 
Libraries,” published by the New York State 
Library (price,10 cents) is rather out of date as 
it was published in 1916. Another way is to 
write to several of the city librarians and ask for 
lists of their most popular and useful books suck 
as would appeal to your readers. 

Some time ago there went out from the north 
a woodman. He could neither read nor write 
of books he knew nothing, or if he did know 
anything he thought they were not for him. 
Something happened and he was sent to prison. 
He attended night school, learned to read and 
write, and under the direction of the prison 
librarian became interested in books. His sen- 
tence is almost finished. He is getting ready to 
return to the woods. The other day he came to 
the librarian, “Say, I am going back soon to the 
woods,” he said, “and I want you to choose 
some books for me, books that I can take with 
me. not silly love stories but real man stuff. 
Sundays and nights are long in camp, it will be 
better for me and the men to read some good 
story than to just play cards all the time.” The 
books have been selected and he has paid for 
them out of his scanty prison earnings. Soon 
he will start for the woods, the deep woods. 
Under one arm the axe and the woodman’s kit, 
and under the other a box of books. He left 
the woods with no interest in books, he will 
return a library missionary. 

Third, getting the books read. Michael Ran- 
dall in a recent article in the American Maga- 
zine writes, “Years ago the library of Harvard 
University was presided over by an old gentle- 
man of great devotion, who regarded himself and 
his task with becoming solemnity. Charles 
Norton halted him one day on the campus to 
learn how affairs at the library were going— 
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“Excellently, excellently,” responded the old 
gentleman, rubbing his hands, “All the books 
are on the shelves except one that Agassiz has 
and I’m going after that now.” Libraries then 
were thought to be storehouses where books were 
kept and preserved; but the modern librarian. 
says Dr. Bostwick, believes that it should find 
a reader for every book on its shelves and pro- 
vide a book for every reader in the community, 
and that in all cases it should bring book and 
reader together. 

It is fine to have a beautiful library building. 
Their worth and value are seen in the large 
number of memorial library buildings all over 
our land, Carnegie alone having given some 
twenty-five hundred such buildings at a cost of 
$60,000,000. It is fine to see these libraries 
filled with inspiring books, but all fails if the 
library is not being used, if the books are not 
being read. Getting the books read is the most 
important and the most difficult. 

First, the library should be well classified. 
The books should be divided into fiction and 
non-fiction. The fiction should be arranged al- 
phabetically according to authors and marked 
where markings are used by the Cutter System. 
For this there is the Cutter Guide, showing how 
all books should be marked. By using this sys- 
tem books may be kept in their alphabetical 
order and the works of each author together. For 
the classification of non-fiction the Dewey 
Decimal System is the best. This system is a 
little dificult to inaugurate, but it is being used 
in most modern libraries and is recommended 
by the library commissions. The “Abridged 
Decimal Classification” by Melvil Dewey ex- 
plains this system. 

Under our present system of distribution there 
must be the catalog. This should separate the 
fiction and non-fiction, the fiction should be 
cataloged by author and title, the non-fiction by 
subject and title. 

Different ways have been suggested for creat- 
ing an interest in the library. In some institu- 
tions reading lists are prepared and distributed. 
some have reading clubs, some issue bulletins 
on special days and special seasons calling atten- 
tion to the books associated with these occasions, 
sometimes books are carried to the cell and the 
reader picks his books, chaplains and teachers in 
chapel and classroom may call attention to and 
urge the reading of certain books. but the best 
way to create and maintain an interest in our 
libraries in my judgment, and in this I am sup- 
ported by many others, is to allow the reader 
to browse among the shelves and, assisted bv 
the librarian, choose his own books. One or two 
prisons now do this, but most prisoners never 
see the inside of the library room. 


John Cotton Dana, a leading authority on li- 
braries, says, “We do our heaviest business in 
November, January, February and March. Sun- 
shine and balmy breezes are our worst com- 
petitors, slush and mud work on our side. When 
the sky is dull and the air is cold and the streets 
unpleasant then people remember there is a 
warm room at the library and books to be had 
for the asking. When times are booming and 
everyone has money, the movies and the auto- 
mobiles hold full sway, but when business 
slackens and men are out of work and mone 
is scarce and hard to get, then folks turn from 
the more expensive pleasures to the churches 
and books.” 

The patrons of our libraries are those upon 
whom for a time the sun has ceased to shine and 
the balmy breezes have ceased to blow. The 
mud and slush have come, their sky is dull and 
dark and the world is cold. It is November— 
—January—February-—March. To him, home- 
sick, discouraged, alone in his dreary cell, can 
we not say, “Here within the walls is a warm 
and pleasant room, the finest and best of friends 
are waiting there to greet you. Come, spend an 
hour with them, choose from among them all 
the ones you like the best, invite him to come 
with you to brighten your cheerless cell.” 

Privilege of going to the prison yard for 
sports for the athlete has come, privilege of 
going to the night school for illiterates has come, 
privilege of going to the band room for the 
musical has come, shall not these be followed 
by the privilege of going to the library room of 
those who love books and study, yea, for all 
who desire and need the friendship and help of 
the prison library? 

We especially urge: first, the prison library to 
have a place in the prison budget; second, hooks 
most helpful to the prisoner on the book table 
at the Prison Congress; third, libraries classified 
according to the Dewey Decimal System, and 
the prisoner to have access to the library and 
books. 

“And he began again to teach by the seaside; 
and there was gathered unto him a great multi- 
tude, so that he entered into a ship, and sat in 
the sea; and the whole multitude was by the 
sea on the land. And he taught them many 
things by parables. 

“Hearken: Behold, there went out a sower to 
sow; and it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell 
by the wayside, and the fowls of the air came 
and devoured it up. And some fell on stony 
ground where it had not much earth: and im- 
mediately it sprang up, because it had no depth 
of earth; but when the sun was up, it was 
scorched; and because it had no root, it withered 
away. And some fell among thorns, and the 
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thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no 
fruit. And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased; and 
brought forth, some thirty, some sixty, and some 
an hundred. And he said unto them, He that 
hath ears to ear, let him hear. And when he 
was alone, they that were about him with the 
twelve asked him of the parable. And he said 
unto them, The sower soweth the word.” 

It is ours to sow the seed—the seed is the word 
—first, the word of God given us in the one 
Book, and then the words of all good books. 


SomE Lisprary AIDS 


The following list of useful works now ob- 
tainable has been prepared by Grace E. Kings- 
land, secretary of the New Hampshire Public Li- 
brary Commission. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Scott, C. E. Manual for institution libraries. American 
Library Association, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 25 cents. 

Miller, Z. K. How to organize a library. Library 
Bureau, 43 Federal St., Boston, Mass. Free. 

Dewey, M. Abridged Decimal Classification, Library 
Bureau, $3.00. 

Ans in Book SELECTION 

Booklist. American Library Association, 78 E. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 10 numbers a year. $2.00.. 

Monthly except August and September. The most 
important library contribution to book selection. Each 
number lists and annotates about 200 current hooks, 
giving a yearly list of some 2000 books. 

Standard Catalog Bimonthly. H. W. Wilson Co., 958 
University Ave., New York City. 6 numbers a year. 
$1.00 a year. 

Issued every two months, cumulating with each 
issue. Annual cumulation issued in July contains 
about 300 books published during the year. Arranged 
by subjects and well annotated. 

Booklist Books of [current year]. A. L. A., 78 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 

Issued by March 1 of each year. Includes about 
250 titles of the most usable books for the average 
small library. 

Doud, M. Five hundred books for hospital patients. St. 
Louis (Mo.) Public Library. Free on request. 

Lists popular, easy, wholesome reading; avoids un- 
pleasant books. 

Jones, E. K. A thousand books for the hospital li- 
brary. A. L. A., 78 E. Washington St., Chicago. Out 
of print, but new edition is in preparation. 

Well chosen and annotated. 

New York State Library. Lists of books for prison li- 
braries. New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
10 cents. = 

Contents: Foreword on prison libraries; Five hun- 
dred good stories; Stories of special interest to wcemen. 
Well ar-notated. 

O’Connor, R. A. Two hundred books for everyday use 
in the hospital. Public Library, Sioux City, Iowa. 
15 cents. 

Webster, C. Buying list of books for small libraries 
A .L. A., 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, III. 

“Not ‘great? books nor the ‘best’ books, but whole- 
some, standard classic and contemporary books within 
the means and needs of the smallest libraries.” 


A. L. A. Work in 1922 


HE year 1922 was one of wide and useful 
accomplishment for the American Library 
Association. 

As has been the case in other recent years the 
publishing program of the association has been 
extensive and the numerous inquiries and sug- 
gestions regarding publications give evidence of 
the interest of the members. 

In co-operation with the National Education 
Association the Association conducted a voting 
contest for the twenty-five best books for chil- 
dren, which resulted in a list which has been 
widely accepted as “A Shelf of Books for a One- 
room School.” It published a “Graded List of 
Books for Children,” which was prepared by the 
Elementary School Library Committee of the 
N. E. A. The first edition was exhausted at the 
end of six months. A series of reading courses 
for use by libraries in promoting adult education 
was begun, and met with great success, that on 
“Business” for example being reprinted in full 
in the Boston Transcript and elsewhere. The 
co-operative printing of reading lists and other 
material for free distribution by libraries, book- 
stores and schools to promote reading and the 
use of books showed a marked increase. During 
the year thirty-three new publications were issued 
in addition to the three regular periodicals: The 
Bulletin, The Booklist and The Booklist of Re- 
vised Braille. The publications now in print 
number one hundred and thirty items on library 
economy and bibliography. About 297,000 
copies of the publications were distributed by 
sale and gift during the year ending June 30, 
1922. 

Thru action of the Council in December 1921 
it adopted a standard for library appropriation 
and taxes. It stated its belief “That one dollar 
per capita of the population of the community 
served is a reasonable minimum annual revenue 
for the library in a community desiring to main- 
tain a good modern public library system with 
trained librarians.” The resolution goes on to 
say: “Communities desiring their libraries to 
supply these needs extensively and with the 
highest grade of trained service, will find it 
necessary to provide a support much larger than 
the minimum of one dollar per capita.” This 
resolution has been endorsed by many state li- 
brary associations and other professional groups. 

In June, the Association, thru its Council, 
emphasized the importance of school libraries 
by declaring “That every student from the ele- 
mentary school thru the university should learn 
to use and appreciate books and libraries, not 
only that he may study to advantage in school, 
but also that he may continue thru adult life to 
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benefit from the resources of libraries; that there 
should be a supervisor of school libraries in 
every state and province, and a school librarian 
or supervisor for every school system—city, 
county, township or district.” This has also met 
with cordial endorsement. 

It has done as much publicity as its limited 
funds permit, thru newspapers, magazines, 
and direct-by-mail circulars designed to promote 
interest in libraries, to increase library incomes 
and to encourage reading and study. 

The Forty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
Association was held at Detroit during the last 
week of June, with an attendance of nearly two 
thousand. Reports were submitted by forty-eight 
committees covering such subjects as: bookbind- 
ing, book buying, cataloging, training, certifica- 
tion, classification, legislation, methods of ad- 
ministration, library co-operation with other 
countries, work with the blind, work with the 
foreign born, institutional libraries, federal and 
state relations. These reports have been con- 
sulted by a large number of non-members, who 
have desired information on the subjects treated. 

The appointment of a Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during the year was a step toward meet- 
ing the increasing needs of a growing association 
fostering an expanding educational movement. 

During the vear the membership increased 
from 5,307 to about 5,700. 

The Association during the year rendered ser- 
vice not only to its members but to librarians 
not members; to libraries not members, in North 
America and in foreign countries; to towns, 
cities and counties without libraries; to states 
without library commissions, and to the general 
reading public. 

The headquarters office continued to serve as 
a clearing house for library information; it 
maintained an enlarged free employment service 
for libraries and librarians— a service still in- 
adequate, however, to the demands made upon 
it—it furnished typical plans of library build- 
ings and advised concerning them; it answered 
inquiries on hundreds of questions about library 
legislation; how to become a librarian; how to 
organize a library board; book selection; selec- 
tion of librarians and assistants; budgets; how 
to establish a county library; the educational 
value of libraries, and many other library sub- 
jects. 

Requests for information regarding budget 
and salaries have been incessant. The printing 
in the Bulletin of the salary tabulation of libra- 
ries of several kinds made by the salary com- 
mittee has filled a long felt need. 

It circulated typical library publicity material, 
including not only articles, pictures and slides, 
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but also exhibits such as the hospital library, 
the county library exhibits, and scrapbooks of 
high school libraries. It united with the Library 
of Congress in an exhibition of library work at 
the Brazilian Centennial Exposition. 

The Association continued to supplement, with 
War Service Funds, the library work carried on 
by the United States Government for ex-service 
men in hospitals. An appropriation of $6,000 
was made to the Navy to supplement Govern- 
ment funds used in maintaining Navy library 
service, and $1,000 was given to the American 
Library in Paris, Inc. 

Work with the blind continues to be an im- 
portant activity of the Association. 

Closer relations have resulted during the year 
with many national organizations and agencies 
having related interests, and activities resulting 
as well as endeavor in all lines of activity will 
be greater according as membership and income 
continue to increase. 


National Drama Week January 21-26 


HE Drama League of America will observe 
National Drama Week, January 21-26. 
Tuesday, January 23, is set aside as book and 
library day. Some of the slogans for the day are 
“Drama Books in Every Library,” “Read a Play 
Before You See It,” “Special Drama Shelves 
in Every Library,” “Talks on Drama in the 
Libraries and Bookstores,” “Drama _ Bulletin 
Boards in Every Library and Book Shop.” 
Every librarian will think of ways of capi- 
talizing this week for the library, and of making 
the library contribute to the cause of better 
plays. The first step in most cities will probably 
be to establish relations with the local chapter 
of the Drama League and with clubs which are 
studying the drama. Some of the possibilities 
suggested by the American Library Association 
are: 
Exhibits of plays and books about the 
drama in the adult room 
Exhibit of children’s plays and pageants in 
the children’s room 
Exhibit of old theatre pictures and programs, 
pictures of actors, actresses, playwrights, 
drawn from the picture collection, clipped 
from old magazines or borrowed from pri- 
vate owners 
More plays in the rental collection 
Lectures in the library lecture room 
Distribution of printed or multigraphed lists 
Articles in the newspapers about drama lit- 
erature in the library 
Further information may be obtained from 
The Drama and from the Drama League of 
America, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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Classified Bibliography of Science* 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 

Barton, G. A. <A sketch of Semitic origins. Mac- 
millan. 1902. 

Boas, Franz. Anthropology in North America. Stechert. 
1915. 

Brunhes, Jean. Human geography. Trans. by T. C. 
Le Comptes. Ed. by I. Bowman and R. E. Dodge. 
Rand. 1920. 

Chadwick, H. M. Heroic age. Putnam. 1912. 

Churchward, A. Origin and evolution of the human 
race. Unwin. 1921. 

Dowd, Jerome. The negro races. Macmillan. 1907. 

Gobineau, J. A. Inequality of human races. Putnam. 
1915. 

Grant, Madison. Passing of the great race. Scribner. 
1918. 

Haddon, A. C. The races of man and their distribu- 
tion. Miller. 1909. 

Hobhouse, L. T. The material culture and social in- 
stitutions of the simpler peoples. Chapman Hall. 
1915. 

Keane, A. H. The world’s peoples. Putnam. 1908. 

Lowie, R. H. Culture and ethnology. McMurtie. 
1917. ; 

MacMichael, H. A. Tribes of Northern and Central 
Kordofau. Putnam. 1913. 

Ripley, W. Z. The races of Europe. Kegan Paul. 
1913. 

Starr, Frederick. Strange peoples. Heath. 1901. 

-- Some first steps in human progress. Chautau- 

qua Soc. 1901. 





ASTRONOMY 

Abbot, C. G. The sun. Appleton. 1911. 

Aitken, R. G. The binary stars. University of Cali- 
fornia. 1918. . 

Arrhenius, Svante. The destinies of the stars. Put- 
nam. 1917, 

Berry, Arthur. A short history of astronomy. Scrib- 
ner, 1898. 

Campbell, W. W. Stellar motion. Yale. 1913. 

Chamberlin, T. C. The origin of the earth. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1916. 

Eddington, A. S. Stellar movements and the structure 
of the universe. Macmillan. 1915. 

Forbes. George. History of astronomy. Putnam. 1909. 

Hale, G. E. A study of stellar evolution. University 
of Chicago. 1908. 

—— Ten years work of a mountain observatory. 
Carnegie Institution. 1915. 

—— The new heavens. Scribner. 1922. 

Lowell, Percival. The evolution of worlds. Macmillan. 
1909. 

—— Mars and its canals. Macmillan. 1906. 

—— Mars as the abode of life. Macmillan. 1908. 

Moulton, F. R. Introduction to astronomy. Rev ed. 
Macmillan. 1916. 

Newcomb, Simon. The stars. Putnam. 1901. 

—— Astronomy for everybody. Doubleday. 1902. 

Poor, C. L. Solar system. Putnam. 1908. 

Wallace, A. R. Man’s place in the universe. 3d ed. 
Doubleday. 1905. 

Young, C. A. The elements of astronomy. Ginn. 
1919. 


* Reprinted by kind permission of the publishers, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, from “The Outline of Science.” 
4 vols. 1922. 


AVIATION 


Curtiss, G. H., and Augustus Post. The Curtiss aviation 
book. Stokes. 1912. 

David, E. J. . Aircraft; its development in war and peace 
and commercial future. Scribner. 1919. 

Grahame-White, Claude, and Harry Harper. The aero- 
plane. Stokes. 1918. 

Hamel, Gustav, and C. C. Turner. Flying; some prac- 
tice experiences. Longmans. 1914. 

Kaempffert, Waldemar. The new art of flying. Dodd. 
1911. 

Lougheed, Victor. Vehicles of the air. Reilly-Britton. 
1909. 

Manly, C. M. Langley memoir in mechanical flight. 
Smithsonian Inst. 1911. 

Smith, L. Y. The romance of aircraft. Stokes. 1919. 

Thomson, G. P. Applied aero-dynamics. Hodder. 1920. 

Tucker, Albert. Airplanes, airships, aircraft engines. 
U. S. Naval Inst. 1921. 

Vivian, E. C. A history of aeronautics with a section 
on progress in aeroplane design, by Lockwood March. 
Colliers. 1921. 

Westervelt, G. C. and others. The triumph of the N. C’s. 
Doubleday. 1920. 

Wheat, G. S. Municipal landing fields and air posts. 
Putnam. 1920. 

Zahm, A. F, Aerial navigation. Appleton. 1911. 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Bolduan, C. F. Applied bacteriology for nurses. 3d 
ed. rev. Saunders. 1919. 

Buchanan, E. D. Bacteriology for students in general 
and household science. Macmillan. 1921. 

Agricultural and industrial bacteriology. Apple- 
ton. 1921. 

Burnet, E. Microbes and toxins. Trans. from the 
French by C. Broquet and W. M. Scott. Putnam. 
1921. 

Conn, H. W. Bacteria, yeasts and molds in the home. 
Ginn. 1917. 

—— The story of germ life. Appleton. 1915. 

Frankland, G. C. Bacteria in daily life. Longmans. 
1903. 

Kendall, A. I. Bacteriology, general, pathological, and 
intestinal. Lea and Febiger. 1921. 

Newman Sir George. Bacteria, especially as they are 
related to the economy of nature, to industrial process 
and to the public health. Putnam. 1899. 

Prudden, T. M. Dust and its dangers. Putnam. 1910. 

The story of the bacteria and their relations to 
health and disease. Putnam. 1917. 

Smith, E. F. Bacteria in relation to plant diseases. 
Carnegie Inst. 1905. 

Tanner, F. W. Bacteriology and mycology of foods. 
Wiley. 1920. 

Whipple, G. C. Microscopy of drinking water and a 
chapter on the use of the microscope. Wiley. 1914. 

Woodhead, G. S. Bacteria and their products. Scott. 


1903. 








GENERAL BrioLtocy 
Abbott, J. F. The elementary principles of general 
biology. Macmillan. 1914. 
Bateson, William. Biological facts and the structure 
of society. Oxford. 1912. 
Brooks, W. K. The foundation of zoology. Macmillan. 


1899, 
Child. C. M. Individuality in organisms. Chicago. 
1915. 
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Coulter, J. M. Fundamentals of plant-breeding. Apple- Sadtler, S. S. Chemistry of familiar things. 3d ed. 
ton. 1914. Lippincott. 1920. 

Holmes, S. J. The elements of animal biology. Sloane, T. O’C. Liquid air and liquefaction of gases. 
Blakiston. 1919. Henley. 1920. 

Locy, W. A. Biology and its makers. Macmillan. 1917. Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry. Century. 1919. 


Loeb, Jacques. The organism as a whole from a physico- 


chemical viewpoint. Putnam. 1916. 
Ritter, W. E. The unity of organism, or The organis- 
mal conception of life. Badger. 1919. 
Thomson, J. A. The control of life. Melrose. 1921. 
—— The wonders of life. Melrose. 1915. 


The biology of the seasons. Holt. 1911. 


GENERAL BOTANY 
Armstrong, M. N. Field book of western wild flowers. 
Putnam. 1915. 
Bowman, Isaiah. Forest physiography. Wiley. 1911. 
Bruncken, E. North American forests and forestry. 
Putnam. 1899. 
Campbell, D. H. Plant life and evolution. Holt. 1911. 
The structure and development of mosses and 


Ferns. Macmillan. 1905. 

Coulter, J. M. Plants—Relation and structure. 2 vols. 
Appleton. 1900. 

Greene, E. L. Landmarks of botanical history. Smith- 
sonian Inst. 1909. 

Herrick, S. B. The wonders of plant life. Putnam. 
1889. 

Korner, A. J. Natural history of plants. Trans. by 
F. W. Oliver. 2 vols. Holt. 1896. 


Kraemer, Henry. Applied and economic botany. Phila- 
delphia: Author. 1914. 

Livingston, B. E.. The relation of desert plants to soil 
moisture and the evaporation. Carnegie Inst. 1906. 

Macdougal, D. T. The water-balance of succulent plants, 
Carnegie Inst. 1910. 

Mathews, F. S. Field book of American wild flowers. 
Putnam. 1912. 

— — Field book of American trees. Putnam. 1915. 

Osterhaut, W. J. Experiments with plants. Macmillan. 
1905. 

Stevens, F. L. The fungi which cause plant disease. 
Macmillan. 1913. 


Weaver, J. E. The ecological relations of roots. Car- 
negie Inst. 1919. 

Whetzel, H. H. An outline of the history of phyto- 
pathology. Saunders. 1918. 


Britton, N. H., and Addison Brown. Illustrated flora 


of the U. S., Canada and! British possessions. 3 vols. 
Scribner. 1913. 
CHEMISTRY 

Cushman, A. S. Chemistry and civilization. Badger. 
1920. 

Duncan, R. K. Some chemical problems of today. 
Harpers. 1911. 

Falk, K. G. Catalytic action. Chemical Cat. Co. 1922. 


Jones, H. C. The nature of solution. Van Nostrand. 


1917. 

A new era in chemistry; some of the more im- 
portant developments in general chemistry during the 
last quarter of a century. Van Nostrand. 1913. 

Loeb, Jacques. Proteins and the theory of colloidal be- 
havior. McGraw. 1922. 

Mackinzie, J. E. The sugars and their simple deriva- 
tives. Gurney and Jackson. 1913. 

Martin, Geoffrey. Modern chemistry and its wonders. 
Van Nostrand. 1915. 

Meyer, E. S. C. A history of chemistry from earliest 
times to the present day. Trans. by G. McGowan. 


Macmillan. 1906. 


The gases of the atmosphere; 
Macmillan. 1896. 
1900. 


Ramsay, Sir William. 
history of their discovery. 
Modern chemistry. 


Dent. 





Smith, E. F. “Chemistry in America; chapters from the 
history of science in the United States. Appleton. 
1914, 

Theories of chemistry. Winston. 1913. 

Tilden, Sir W. A. Chemical discovery and inventions of 
the twentieth century. Dutton. 1916. 

Famous chemists; the men and their work. 
ledge. 1921. 

Venable, F. P. The study of the atom or the foundation 
of chemistry. Chem. Pub. Co. 1904. 


CONSTITUTION OF MATTER 


Rut- 





Houghton. 
1913. 

Comstock, D. F. The nature of matter and electricity. 
Van Nostrand. 1917. 

Cox, John. Beyond the atom. Putnam. 1913. 

Cunningham, Ebenezer.. Relativity and the electron. 
Longmans. 1921. 

Duncan, R. K. The new knowledge. (A popular ac- 
count of the new physics). Barnes. 1905. 

Jones, H. C. Electrical theory of matter and radio- 
activity. Van Nostrand. 1910. 

Millikan, R. A. The electron. Chicago. 1917. 

Perry, Horace. Theories of energy. Putnam. 1918. 

Richardson, O. W. The Electron theory of matter. 
Putnam. 1916. 

Rutherford, E. Radio-active substances and their radia- 
tion. Putnam. 1913. 

—— Radio-active transformation. Scribner. 1906. 

Soddy, Frederick. The interpretation of radium. Put- 


nam. 1922, 
Thomson, J. J. The corpuscular theory of matter. 
Constable. 1907. 


ELECTRICITY 


Abbott, A. V. The electrical transmission of energy. 
Van Nostrand. 1907. 

Benjamin, Park. The age of electricity from ambor-soul 
to telephone. Scribner. 1901. 

Bright, Charles The story of the Atlantic cable. 
Appleton. 1903. 

Casson, H. N. The history of the telephone. McClurg. 
1910. 

Comstock, D. F. The nature of matter and electricity; 
an electrical engineer. Wireless Press. 1921. 

Dyer, F. L., and T. C. Martin. Edison: his life: and 
work. 2 vols. Harper. 1910. 

Fleming, J. A. Fifty years of electricity; memories of 
an electrical engineer. Wireless Press. 1921. 

Haslam, A. P. Electricity in factories and workshop. 
Lockwood. 1909. 

Horner, H. A. Spot and are welding. Lippincott. 
1920. 


Houston, E. J. Electricity in everyday life. 3 vol. 
Collier. 1905. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver. Modern views of electricity. 3d ed. 
rev. Macmillan. 1907. 

McCormick, W. H. Electricity. Stokes. 1915. 

MacLean, M. Modern electric practice. 6 vols. Gree- 
ham. 1917, 

Martin, M. J. The electrical transmission of photo- 


graphs. Pitman. 1921. 
Martin, T. C., and S. L. Cole. 
historical account and_ sketches of 
Marcy, 1919. 
Mendenhall, T. C. A century of electricity. 


1891. 


The story of electricity; 
the pioneers. 


Houghton. 
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Pring, J. H. The electric furnace. Longmans. 1921. 

Steinmetz, C. P. Elementary lectures on electric dis- 
charges, waves, and impulses and other transients. 
McGraw Hill. 1914. 

Thompson, J. J. Electricity and matter. Yale. 

Trowbridge, John. What is electricity. Appleton. 1912. 

Walmsley, R. M. Electricity in the service of man. 2 
vols. Cassell. 1913. 

Whetham, W. C. D. Theory of experimental electricity. 
Putnam. 1912. 

Whittaker, E. T. A history of the theories of ether 
and electricity from the age of Descartes to the close 
of the nineteenth century. Longmans. 1910. 


EvoLution 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Fifty years of Darwinism. Holt. 1909. 

Bailey, L. H. The survival of the unlike, a collection of 
evolution essays. Macmillan. 1896. 

Bastian, H. C. The nature and origin of living matter. 
Unwin. 1905. 

Bateson, William. Mendel’s principle of heredity. Cam- 
bridge. 1909. 

—— Problems of genetics. Yale. 1913. 

Bergson, H. L. Creative evolution. Trans. by A. 
Mitchell Holt. 1911. 

Bernard, H. M. Some neglected factors in evolution; 
an essay in constructive biology. Putnam. 1911. 
Clodd, Edward. A primer of evolution. Longmans. 

1895. 

Conklin. E. G. The direction of human evolution. 
Scribners. 1921. 

Cope, E. D. The primary factors of organic evolution. 
Open Court. 1896. 

Coulter, J. M. Evolution, heredity and eugenics. Chi- 
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lems. Macmillan. 1911. 
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Howison, G. H. The limits of evolution and other 
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Jordan, D. S. The blood of the nation; a study of the 
decay of races thru the survival of the unfit. Carlisle. 
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Jordan, D. S., and Vernon Kellogg. Evolution and 
animal life; an elementary discussion of facts, pro- 
cesses, laws, and theories relating to life aed evolu- 
tion of animals. Appleton. 1907. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Darwinism of today. A discussion of 
present day scientific criticism of the Darwinism 
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Osborn, H. F. The origin and evolution of life; on the 
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Poulton, E. B. Charles Darwin and the “Origin of 
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Huntington, Ellsworth. Climatic changes; their nature 
and causes. Yale. 1922, 

McAdie, A. G. Principle of aerography. Rand. 1917. 

Milham, W. J. Meteorology. Macmillan. 

Moore, W. L. Descriptive meteorology. Appleton. 
1910. 

Moore, Sir John. Meteorology, practical and applied. 
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National Research Council. Introductory meteorology. 
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Redway, J. W. 
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Ward, R. DeC. Climate considered especially in re- 
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Handbook of meteorology. Wiley. 
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Cole, M. J.. and M. L. Cross. Modern microscopy. Chi- 
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Faland, C. A. The romance of the microscope. Lippin- 
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Marshall, C. E. Microbiology; a textbook of micro- 
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Stokes, A. C. Aquatic microscope for beginners, or 
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Ward, J. J. Minute marvels of nature, heing some revel- 
ations of the microscope exhibited by photo-micro- 
scope. Putnam. 1908. 

Whinple, G. C. Microscopy of drinking water. Wiley. 
1914. 

Naturat PuitosopHy And History oF ScreNnce 

Boutroux. Emile. Natural law in science and philosophy. 
Trans. by F. Rothwell. Macmillan. 1914. 

Elliott, H. S. R. Modern science and materialism. 
Longmans. 1919, 

Enrique. F. Problems of science. Trans. by K. Royce. 
Oven Court. 1914. 

Henderson. L. J. The order of nature. Harvard. 1917. 

Jordan, D. S._ Stability of truth: a discussion of 
reality as related to thought and action. Holt. 1911. 

Mivart, St. G. J. The groundwork of science. Put- 
nam. 1898. 

Morean, C. L. The interpretation of nature. Putnam. 
1906. 

Ostwald, W. F. Natural philosophy. Trans. by T. 
Seltzer. Holt. 1910. 

Pearson. Karl. The grammar of science. Black. 1911. 

Poincaré, Henri. The foundation of science: science 
and hypothesis. Trans. by G. B. Halsted, Science 
Press. 1921. 

Thomson. J. A. The system of animate nature. (Gif- 
ford Lectyres.) 1915. 

Whetham, W. C. D. The foundation of science. Dodge. 
1912. 

Whitehead, A. N. The concepts of nature. Cambridge. 
1920. 

—— An inquiry concerning the principles of natura! 
knowledge. Cambridge. 1919. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 
Bjerknes; V. F. K., and others. Dynamic meteorology 
and hydrography. Carnegie Inst. 1910. 
Buchanan, J. Y. Scientific papers. Vol. 1. Putnam. 
1913. 
Darwin, G. H. Tides. (Lowell Lectures.) Houghton. 
1898. 


Hartwig, George. Sea and its living wonders. Long- 
mans. 

Howell. G. C. L. Ocean research and great fisheries, 
Oxford. 1922. 

Jenkins, J. T. Text-book of oceanography. Dutton 
1921. 
Murray, John. Depths of the ocean. Macmillan. 1912. 
Verrill, A. H. Ocean and its mysteries. Duffield. 1916. 
PALAEONTOLOGY 
Davies, A. M. Introduction to palezontology. Van Nos- 
trand. 1920. 

Loomis, F. B. Hunting extinct animals in the Pata- 
gonian pampas. Dodd. 1913. 

Osborn, H. F. The age of mammals. Macmillan. 1910. 

Man of the old stone age; their environments, 
life and art. Scribner. 1919. 

Quennell, M., and C. H. B. Everyday life in the old 
stone age. Putnam. 1922. 

Everyday life in the bronze and copper age. 
Putnam. 1923. ° 

William, H. B. Geological biology; an introduction to 
the geological history of organisms. Holt. 1895. 

Willis, Bailey. Paleontology. Carnegie Inst. 1913. 

Woods, Henry. Paleontology invertebrate. Putnam. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Bayliss, W. M. Principles of general physiology. 
Longmans. 1919. 

Cannon, W. B. Bodily changes in pain, hunger, fear 
and rage. Appleton. 1920. 

Halliburton, W. D. Physiology and national needs. 
Dutton. 1920. 

Hough, Theodore, and W. T. Sedgwick. Human mech- 
anism. Ginn & Co. 1918. 

Howell, W. H. Physiology for medical students and 
physicians. Saunders. 1918. 

Loeb, Jacques. An introduction to comparative physi- 
ology of the brain and comparative psychology. Put- 


nam. 1900. 


Maclecd, J., and others. Physiology and biochemistry in 


modern medicine. Mosby. 1918. 

Pope, A. E. Essentials of anatomy and physiology. 
Putnam. 1922. 

Reese, A. M. An introduction to vertebrate embryology. 
Putnam. 1904. 

Roberts, M. Warfare in the human body. Dutton. 
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Starling, E. H. Principles of human physiology. Lea. 
1920. 

Sternberg, G. M. Infection and immunity in the cause 
and prevention of infectious diseases. Putnam. 1903. 

HEALTH AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Bandler, S.;W. Endocrines. Saunders. 1920. 

Benedict, F. G., and T. M. Carpenter. Food ingestion 
and energy transformation. Carnegie Inst. 1918. 

Berman, Louis. Glands regulating personality. Mac- 
millan. 1921. 

Broadhurst, Jean. Home and community hygiene. Lip- 
pincott. 1918. 

Carroll, R. S. Mastery of nervousness. 3d ed. Mac- 
millan. 1918. 
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Egbert, Seneca. Hygiene and sanitation. Lea and 
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Ellis, Carleton and A. L. Macleod. Vital factors of 
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Harrow, Benjamin. Vitamins; essential food factors. 


Dutton. 1921. 
—— Glands in health and disease. Dutton. 1922. 
Lusk, Graham. Science of nutrition. Saunders. 1920. 


McCollum, E. V. Newer knowledge of nutrition. 
Macmillan. 1922. 
Nutting, M. A., and'L. L. Dock. A history of nursing. 


4 vols. Putnam. 1907-1912. 

Richards, E. H., and A. G. Woodman. Air. water and 
food from a sanitary point of view. Wiley. 1904. 

Roseman, M. J. Disinfection and disinfectants. Blakis- 
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Sherman, H. C., and S. L. Smith. 
Cat. Co. 1922. 
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EXERCISES 

Camp, W. C. Handbook on health and how to keep it. 
Appleton. 1920. 

Hutchinson, Woods. Exercise and health. Outing Pub. 
1911. 

McKenzie, R. J. 
Saunders. 1915. 


Exercise in education and medicine. 


SLEEP 

The art of natural sleep. Putnam. 1908. 

Shepard, J. F. The circulation and_ sleep; an ex- 

perimental investigation. Macmillan. 1914. 

Sidis, Boris. An experimental study of sleep. 
1909. 


Powell. L. P. 


Badger. 


PsYCHOLOGY 

Angell, J. R. Chapters from modern psychology. 
mans. 1912. 

The relation of structural and functional psy- 
chology 'to philosophy. Chicago. 1903. 

Baldwin, J. M. The story of the mind. Appleton. 1902. 

Brett, G. S. History of psychology. 3 vols. Macmillan. 
1921. 

Dewey, John. Human nature and conduct. Holt. 1921. 

Psychology and social practice. Chicago. 1901. 

Dresser, H. W. Human efficiency: a psychological study 
of modern problems. Putnam. 1912. 

Goddard, H. H. Psychology of the normal and sub- 
normal. Dodd. 1919. 

Hoffman, F. S. Psychology and common life. 
1903. 

Holt, E. B. The Freudian wish and its place in ethics. 
Holt. 1915. 

James, William. The principles of psychology. Holt. 
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The varieties of religious experience. 
1917. 

Ladd, G. T. Philosophy of mind. Scribner. 

McDougall, William. The group mind. 1922. 
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Longmans. 
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Merz, J. T. Al fragment on the human mind. Black- 
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Miinsterberg, Hugo. Psychology and life. Houghton. 
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PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
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Freud, Sigmund. Dream psychology. McCann. 
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Kempton. 1922. 

PSYCHIC SCIENCE 

Bassett, Sir W. On the threshold of the unseeen; an 
examination of the phenomena of spiritualism. Dut- 
ton. 1917. 

Bennett, E. T. Psychic phenomena; a brief account of 
psychical research. Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. 





Brentano. 1909. 
Carrington, Hereward. Psychical phenomena and the 
war. Dodd. 1918. 

The coming science. Introd. by J. H. Hyslop. 
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Crookes, Sir William. Researches into the phenomena 
of modern spiritualism. 1904. 

Hyslop, J. H. Contact with the other world; latest evi- 
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1919. 

Jastrow, Joseph. Fact and fable in psychology. Hough- 
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Lodge, Sir Oliver. The survival of man; a study in un- 
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Survival of man. Moffat. 1907. 

Lombroso, Cesare.! After death—what? Small. 1909. 

Myers, F. W. H. Human personality and its survival 
of bodily death. 2 vols. Longmans. 1920. 


Potar EXPLORATION 
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Chater. 2 vols. Murray. 1913. 
Peary, R. E. The North Pole. Stokes. 1910. 
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Edelman, P. E. Experimental wireless stations. 
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Fleming, J. A. The principle of electric waves; teleg- 
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Jansky, C. M. Principles of radiotelegraphy. McGraw- 
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Marx, H. J., and A. Van Muffling. 
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Stone, E. W. Elements of radiotelegraphy. Van Nos- 
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Van Deventer, H. R. Telephonology. 3d ed. McGraw. 
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Trans. by C. G. 


Hen- 
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Bird, J. M. Einstein’s theories of relativity and gravita- 
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Bolton, L. An introduction to the theory of relativity. 
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Carmichael, R. D. The theory of relativity. Wiley. 


1920. 
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philosophical aspect. ‘Macmillan. 1920. 
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theory; a popular exposition. Trans. by R. W. Law- 
son. Holt. 1921. 

Haldane, R. B. The reign of relativity. Murray. 1921. 
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work explained from dialogues with Einstein. Methuen. 
1921. 

Poor, C. L. Gravitation vs. relativity. Putnam. 1922. 

Rougier, L. A. P. Philosophy and the new physics; an 
essay in the relativity and the theory of quanta. 
Trans. by M. Masius. Blakiston. 1921. 

Tolman, R. C. The theory of the relativity of motion. 
University of California Press. 1921. 

History OF SCIENCE 

Dana, E. S.. and others. Century of science in America. 
Yale. 1918. 

Merz, J. T. A history of European thought in the nine- 
teenth century. Blackwood. 1903-12. 

Singer, C. T. Studies in the history of science. 2 vols. 
Oxford. 1916-18. 

Yerkes, R. M. New world of science. Century. 1920. 

Wuat Science Means ror MAn 


Campbell, N. R. What is science? Methuen. 1921. 

Grazebrook, R. T. Science and industry. Putnam. 1917. 

Merz, J. T. Religion and science. Blackwood. 1915. 

Mills, John. The realities of modern science. Mac- 
millan. 1919. 

Osler, Sir William. The old humanities and the new 

Houghton. 1920. 


science. 
Higher usefulness of science. 


Ritter, W. E. 
1918. 
Soddy, Frederick. Science and life. Dutton. 1920. 
Veblen T. B. Place of science in modern civilization. 
Huebsch. 1919. 
Westaway, F. W. Science and theology; their common 
aims and methods. Blackie. 1920. 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY 


Beddard, F. E. Book of whales. Putnam. 1900. 
Berridge, W. S. Wonders of animal life. Stokes. 1916. 
Calkins, G. N. The protozoa. Macmillan. 1901. 
Cambridge natural history. 10 vols. 1895-1909. 
Comstock, J. H. Manual of insects. Comstock. 


Badger. 





Davenport, C. B. Experimental morphology. 2 vols. 
Macmillan. 1895. 

Howard, L. O. The insect book. Doubleday. 1901. 

Jordan, D. S. Fishes. Holt. 1907. 

Kearton, Cherry. Wild life across the world. Hodder. 
1914, 

Kellogg, Vernon. American insects. Holt. 1908. 

Lutz, F. E. The field book of insects. Putnam. 1921. 


Mathews, F. S. Field book of birds and their music. 


Putnam. 1916. 
The nature library. 10 vols. Doubleday. 1904-05. 


Paget, Stephen. Experiments in animals. Introd. by 
Lord Lister. Putnam. 1903. 
Thomson, J. A. The study of animal life. 


1905. 


Wilson, E. B. The cell in development and inheritance. 
Macmillan. 1900. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND LIBRARIANS 


JOINT meeting of the Rhode Island Library 

Association, Massachusetts Library Club 
and the Connecticut Library Association will be 
held at Providence on Thursday and Friday, 
January 25 and 26. The meetings will be held 
at the Narragansett Hotel which will be head- 
quarters. The Thursday morning session will 





Scribner. 


be in charge of the Rhode Island association, 
the Thursday evening session in charge of the 
Connecticut association, and the Friday morning 
session in charge of the Massachusetts Library 


Club. Thursday afternoon will be given over 
to an inspection of the libraries on College Hill 
and Friday afternoon to the other libraries in 
the city. 
NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

i we next meeting of the Association will be 

late in January, in charge of the Advertising 
Group. The general topic is to be the need ot 
publicity in special libraries. 

Unless there is some change in the program, 
the meetings for the remainder of the year will 
be in charge of the group chairmen as follows: 
February, Financial and Commercial groups; 
March, Educational) and Engineering groups; 
April, Sociological and Economic groups; May, 
Social Committee. 

A committee consisting of the different group 
leaders is co-operating with the New York Li- 
brary School in arranging for a course on the 
administration of the special library, to be given 
early in the year at such hours as will permit 
those engaged during the office day to attend. 
Announcement will soon be made regarding the 
details of this course. 

The following new Committees have been 
appointed by the Executive Board: 

Commiitee on Union List of Periodicals: 
Ernest W. Chapin, Municipal Reference Library, 
Chairman; Louis H. Bolander, American Weekly, 
Inc.; Mabel Richardson, Science Department 
New York Public Library; Catherine McEnte- 
gart, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

Exhibit Committee: Isabelle Towner, Na- 
tional Health Library, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
chairman. 

Mary E. Jameson, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board; Lalia M. Damon, National City 
Financial Library; Amy Wildey, Federal Re- 
serve Bank Library, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Committee on Affiliation of National and 
Local Associations: Helen E. Hemphill, Western 
Electric Company, 463 West ‘Street, chairman. 

Committee on Methods: Mrs. Perkins, chair- 
man. 

LIBRARY CALENDAR 
Jan. 25-26. At Providence. Headquarters at 
the Narragansett Hotel. Joint meeting of the 

Rhode Island Library Association, Massachu- 

setts Library Club and Connecticut Library 

Association. 

Jan. 18. At Gibson’s Restaurant, 42nd Street, 

New York. New York Library Club dinner. 
March 2-4. At Atlantic City. New Jersey Li- 

brary Association and other organizations. 
April 23-28. At Hot Springs, Arkansas. Forty- 

fifth annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
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Ss library year 1922 proved one of stead- 
fast tho not pyrotechnic progress. The 
American Library Association reached close to 
the six thousand mark in membership and held 
at Detroit the largest of city. conferences—pos- 
sibly the banner conference—for 1790 paid the 
dollar registration fee, charged for the first time, 
and an unusual number, presumably neighbor- 
hood attendants, failed to register. The mani- 
fold and even confusing meetings during con- 
ference week gave sufficing evidence of the de- 
velopment of professional organizations. The 
simultaneous launching of the Southeastern Li- 
brary Association and the Southwestern Library 
Association in the fall gave a decided impetus 
to regional organization and there was progress 
elsewhere in this direction. Beyond the border, 
in Canadian America, the Maritime Library 
Association of Nova Scotia was revived, and out 
in the Pacific, Hawaii, which had held a pre- 
liminary meeting late the preceding year, 
brought the Hawaiin Library Association into 
relation with continental America. Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and our daughter republic of 
Cuba have yet to be heard from, but old Mexico 
made itself audible thru membership in the 
southwestern regional organization. The Virginia 
Library Association, which had lapsed into “in- 
nocuous desuetude,” was revived in November, 
owing doubtless to the fact that the state has 
now a library organizer in the person of Miss 
Margaret V. Jones. In the special libraries field, 
a southern California association was formed at 
Los Angeles, and another at Pittsburgh, a fore- 
most center of intelligently managed industries. 
The revival of the Drexel Institute Library 
School, with Anne Wallace Howland as director, 
was an event of happy significance, as it presages 
a fresh development of the library school idea. 


f Ys the legislatures of most of the states met 
in January, it was possible to summarize in 
the mid-September number of the Ltprary Jour- 
NAL the report on library legislation in 1921, 
presented at the Conference by Mr. Yust as 
chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on Legis- 
lation. Other committees of the A. L. A. have 
been busy during the year, the Committee on 
Book Buying, in co-operation. with that on 
Federal and State Relations, succeeding in free- 
ing the libraries from the obnoxious T. D. 
39108, which required the marking of foreign 


books, and holding the fort in the copyright 
contest, as the revised Copyright Bill presented 
by Senator Lodge, while it made concessions to 
library interests, still included the feature most 
criticized from the library point of view. The 
committees on certification and standardization 
have done careful work; the Committee on Edu- 
cation has reported a; definite scheme for school 
library development; and the Committee on 
Work with Foreign Born has done much to 
broaden this important field. The Committee 
on Library Co-operation with -Other Coun- 
tries co-operated with especial success in French 
library development, and the meetings in New 
York on behalf of the Committee for Devas- 
tated France were especially notable for the 
library afternoon, when Past-president Tyler 
made a fitting address and Miss Carson told of 
the reshaping on the American plan of the 
municipal library in the Belleville district of 
Paris, which is expected to set a new pace for 
municipal libraries within the French capital 
and give a strong lead to like development in 
the provinces. The Committee on International 
Relations was not active, but it is interesting to 
note that America is represented in the League 
of Nations on the library side, as Miss Florence 
Wilson, who carried the Drexel spirit abroad 
when she went to organize the Inquiry collection 
with Mr. Keogh, won thru that work the post of 
League librarian, and has since developed at 
Geneva a special library which promises to be 
of permanent value. 


ITH the lowering of costs and the disrup- 

tion of the close rings which have controlled 
building materials, the expected has happened 
and a revival of library building all over the 
land is definitely in progress. Four of these at 
least will involve the public investment of 
millions. There is every prospect that the pres- 
ent New York administration will give Brooklyn 
the necessary appropriation during the coming 
year for the completion of its central library; 
Philadelphia is pushing its great building well 
toward the roof; the difficulties at Cleveland are 
happily solved and ground has been broken, and 
Los Angeles, despite delays, lives in hope that 
its extensive plans may be definitely settled 
early in the new year. Wilmington may dedicate 
its half million dollar building by early summer, 
and Minneapolis looks forward to a new central 
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library, worthy of another great city, if the con- 
ditions of Mr. Walker’s gift are accepted. Hous- 
ton (Texas) plans an expenditure of $200,000 
for the first unit of an extensive building and 
Charleston (W. Va.) has raised a like amount for 
a new library. Albany’s public library, which is 
that of the Young Men’s Institute, has started on 
a $100,000 building, and West New York, which 
is in New Jersey, puts itself on the library map 
to the same extent. Newark (N. J.) and the 
Grosvenor Library at Buffalo have nearly 
completed extensions which will be opened in 
the new year and branches, too numerous to 
mention. have been built in various library sys- 
tems thruout the country. In Providence, where 
local libraries are independent of the central 
library, the Elmwood district will be served from 
the Knight Memorial Library, given by the 
family of that name in honor of the lead- 
ing Providence manufacturer. The most notable 
advance, however, is in university and college 
libraries. The fine new library of Williams 
College may be opened next month; the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has its million and a half 
dollar building under way; the Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Columbia University expects to open its 
million dollar library and administrative build- 
ing in the fall; Boston College, the Catholic 
institution near Boston, has begun work on a 
three-quarter million dollar library; the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle has started on the 
first unit of a half million dollar edifice; the 
Iowa State College at Ames has a half million 
dollar library in plan and Queens University 
at Kingston (Canada) has nearly completed a 
Gothic edifice, costing nearly as much. The 
South is showing its mettle in this as in other 
respects, for Baylor University at Waco (Texas) 
spends $150,000 in reconstructing its burned 
library; the North Carolina College for Women 
at Greensboro will soon occupy its $100,000 
building; the Library of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege at Ashland approaches completion, and 
Columbia College at Columbia (S. C.) has a 
building of like importance nearly ready. A 
fine example of private munificence is the li- 
brary building at the University of Michigan, 
supplementary to the University library, in which 
Mr. Clemens adds to the splendid gift of his 
fine collection a suitable building in which 
to house it. 


1! oe changes of personnel in the public library 
field suggest hands all ’round in a cotillion, 
especially in Ohio, where Herbert Hirshberg 
leaves Toledo to become state librarian at 


Columbus, Carl Vitz leaves Cleveland in succes- 
sion at Toledo, and Louise Prouty moves up one 
to take his place as vice-librarian. Clarence E. 
Sherman, becoming assistant librarian at Provi- 


dence, leaves his place at Lynn to Joyce G. 
Bisbee, his assistant librarian there; Edwin 
Wiley leaves the Naval War College at Newport 
(R. I.) to take the place of the late S. Patterson 
Prowse at Peoria (Ill.), to be succeeded by 
Arthur Blessing, and Orlando C. Davis of Walt- 
ham (Mass.) goes to East Chicago. The Indiana 
Library Commission at Indianapolis loses from 
state service William J. Hamilton, who takes the 
librarianship at Gary in the same state, while 
Louis J. Bailey leaves Gary to become librarian 
at Flint (Mich.). Charles F. Woods, San José’s 
librarian, has taken the post at Riverside, made 
so important by the lamented Joseph F. Daniels. 
Earl W. Browning of Jackson City (Mich.) takes 
over the work at Hamilton which W. N. C. 
Carlton organized at that place before accepting 
the long-vacant post of librarian of Williams 
College. Another college post long vacant is 
the librarianship of Iowa State College now 
filled by Charles H. Brown, library specialist 
to the U. S. Navy. W. Dawson Johnston 
accepted the post at the American Library 
in Paris and is succeeded in St. Paul by 
Webster Wheelock. Guy E. Marion becomes 
assistant librarian at Los Angeles, in charge of 
the special field of sociology and the like. 
Alice L. Rose, leaving the National City Finan- 
cial Library to take a well earned rest, is suc- 
ceeded by Mary Hayes, its reference librarian, 
and Elsie Rackstraw becomes librarian of the 
Federal Reserve Board at Washington. Business 
has robbed the profession of several members, 
J. H. Friedel becoming assistant to the managing 
director of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, is succeeded by Mary E. Jameson; May 
Massee joins thd house of Doubleday, Page and 
Co.; Estelle Liebmann starts an indexing and 
research business, Rumana McManis a book 
shop, and Mildred Noé Johnson a paper shop. 
Death had found shining marks mostly 
among the older and retired members of the 
profession, the passing of -Mrs. Melvil Dewey 
and Addison Van Name reducing the survivors 
of 1876 to seven. Mrs. Helen J. Maclaine, 
who had served the St. Paul Public Library for 
thirty-seven years, prior to the recent adminis- 
tration, passed away at the venerable age of 
eighty-six, and a more youthful veteran, Carl 
H. A. Bjerregaard, who had served the New 
York Public Library for the longer period of 
two-score years, died at seventy-six. John Vance 
Cheney, who descended from Parnassus into the 
library, first at San Francisco and later as New- 
berry’s librarian in Chicago, passed over to the 
majority. A pathetic episode is to be recorded 
in the heroic death of Miss Lucy Gilbert, head 
of the art department of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, who lost her life in efforts to save a 
friend from a burning building. 
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EUROPE 


A FEW QUESTIONS for the LIBRARIAN 


Do you know all you ought to know about Europe? 


Can you name the thirty sovereign States that constitute the Continent of 
Europe? 

Has it occurred to you that there are in Europe a thousand million souls 
who are living and more or less enioying life in spite of the politicians ? 

Do you rely upon newspaper headlines for your knowledge of European 
finance? 


Do the mark and the franc occupy the whole of the picture with you? Or 
have you noticed that the Republic of Latvia has a bigger gold‘reserve to 
currency than any other country in the world except America? 


Do you realize that somewhere in Europe there is an object lesson which 
can be applied to every one of the problems in the United States? 


Do you appreciate that the canital levy, land nationalization, the right to 
work, the nationalization of industry, have all been the subject of actual ex- 
perience in one or other of the countries of Europe? 


These are just a few questions. 

Would an intimate acquaintance with these things help you or the patrors 
of your library? Are you troubled by the difficulty of securing reliable 
news from Europe, the political writers being in most cases under the 
obligation to color their news to suitthe color of the journal for which 
they write? | 

Do you know that there is a body of skilled English journalists in Vienna 
working under the direction of Sir Ernest Benn, of Benn Brothers Lim- 
ited, the great English publishing house, and publishing every Friday 
THE EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL (in English) giving a non-political 
account of the commercial and industrial situation in Europe? 


Send a postal card today for information to 


THE EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL 
618 Seventeenth Street 


Washington, D. C. 


LONDON VIENNA PARIS BERLIN BRUSSELS 


























LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS 


THE CHICAGO MID-WINTER MEETINGS 


HE usual Mid-Winter Meetings were held in 

Chicago at the Hotel Sherman, December 27- 
30. In addition to the meeting of the A. L. A. 
Council in three sessions, the A. L. A. Executive 
Board, the League of Library Commissions, Col- 
lege Librarians of the Middle West, University 
Librarians, Normal School Librarians, the Com- 
mittee on Education, the Public Documents Com- 
mittee, and the Librarians of Large Public 
Libraries (serving cities with a population of 
100,000 or more) met either to transact business 
or to discuss their common problems. The ma- 
jority of these were open meetings which at- 
tracted an attendance comfortably filling the 
various rooms assigned. 

At the A. L. A. Headquarters desk a registered 
attendance of 290 was reported on Saturday, and 
it is likely that the total number present was 
considerably in excess of 300. 

Of general interest, perhaps the most im- 
portant action was that taken by the Executive 
Board in proposing a building for the A. L. A., 
to be completed in 1926, and opened in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the association. H. H. B. Meyer 
of the Library of Congress, in submitting this 
proposal, is reported to have made the first con- 
tribution to the building fund. 

A novel feature of the meetings, and one which 
brought many librarians to Chicago, was the 
meeting of Librarians of Large Public Libraries. 
This meeting was the result of correspondence 
initiated by Frank P. Hill of Brooklyn and the 
program was based upon a selection from sixty- 
eight topics suggested by the librarians most 
interested. 

At the first session of “large” librarians, with 
thirty-two institutions represented and Dr. Hill 
in the chair, George F. Bowerman of Washing- 
ton, D. C., opened the discussion with a ten 
minute paper on the subject of “Support of 
Public Libraries.” Dr. Bowerman urged a more 
aggressive policy in seeking increased appropria- 
tions. The topic of the second session “Prob- 
lems of General Administration,” was introduced 
by Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids. At the 
last session “Standardizations of Library Service 
(not certification of individuals)” was introduced 
by Joseph L. Wheeler of Youngstown. No formal 
action was taken at any of the sessions other 
than to indicate a desire to meet again and to 
appoint Arthur E. Bostwick chairman of a com- 
mittee to arrange such a meeting. 





At the first session of the A. L. A. Council on 
Friday afternoon the state library associations of 
Missouri, North Dakota, New York, Tennessee 
and Utah, were affiliated with the A. L. A. by 
vote of the Council. The request of the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools for affiliation 
with the A. L. A. was referred to a special com- 
mittee on affiliation. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Federal 
and State Relations, James I. Wyer, presented 
a statement relating to subscriptions to certain 
technical journals which have refused to accept 
library subscriptions to periodicals. According 
to a ruling of a federal court which was cited, 
“a journal is in no sense a public service in- 
stitution . . . and may sell its product to whom- 
ever it chooses.” The report was accepted as 
information. 

The Council by vote, as individuals and as a 
professional body, pledged to Herbert Hoover 
and the Department of Commerce, co-operation 
in the effort to supply accurate facts and infor- 
mation to American commerce and industry. 

In 1914, the Council expressed its approval of 
the effort to erect a National Archives Building. 
It again expressed by vote, its earnest sense that 
the need is a matter of concern and regrets that 
no provision has yet been made, 

The formal proceedings of the Council were 
interrupted to permit Jessie M. Carson, director 
of the Library Department, American Committee 
on Devastated France, to speak of the work of 
her committee. This was supplemented by 
motion pictures shown on Friday evening. 

What was jocularly referred to as “our old 
friend and annual visitor the constitution” was 
then discussed with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Association. Henry N. San- 
born of Bridgeport read the changes in the con- 
stitution and by-laws recommended by the Com- 
mittee. After a few minor changes in wording 
had been made, the proposed changes were given 
the approval of the Council, with the exception 
of the section relating to the duties of the Coun- 
cil (Sec. 22 of the proposed, to amend Sec. 24 
of the present constitution). It was evident that 
the proposal greatly to enlarge the duties of the 
Council did not meet with general favor any 
more than the provisions of the present constitu- 
tion limiting the Council to the consideration 
and discussion of “questions of professional and 
public interest” and resolutions on matters of 
“library policy or practice.” This section was 
referred back to the committee for further draft- 
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Now Ready 


Montgomery’s 


Income Tax 


Procedure-- 1923 


In its six successive annual editions this work has 
come to be recognized as the standard authority. 
Mr. Montgomery, Certified Public Accountant and 
Attorney-at-Law, stands undisputed as America’s lead- 
ing specialist on income tax matters. His manual 
for this year is now ready. Every individual, every 
corporation, every fiduciary, can use this comprehen- 
sive volume to advantage. 








% A Complete Service in One Volume 
5 If your readers have access to Montgomery, they 
need no other service. He gives all the information 
contained in any service and more in the way of 
counsel and opinion. His manual shows how to pre- 
pare every item of the return, analyzes the legal 
problems, and explains how to set up accounts to 
secure correct values. 


Interprets Over 600 New Rulings 


In the last year, more than 600 new rulings have 
been issued, many existing rulings modified, and 
scores of court decisions handed down. All of this 
material has been digested and is presented with Mr. 
Montgomery’s personal comments and suggestions. 

1.750 pages, cloth binding. 





SIROSSE TS 


Price $10.00 

To U icti 

o Use The Dictionary 

However startling it may appear, it is pretty gen- 
erally conceded among college instructors in English 
that scarcely one in fifty high-school graduates has 
any critical judgment of the worth of our standard 
dictionaries. In this little readable and_ scholarly 
book Martin C. Flaherty, Professor of Forensics in 
the University of California, points out the wide 
range of information which is given in readily ac- 
cessible form in any of the reputable dictionaries. 


s He also indicates the errors which arise from the use 
of cheap pseudo-dictionaries. 
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January 1, 108 pages, Cloth. Price $1.25 


) Legal Aspects of Credit 


In this volume Stanley F. Brewster, Member of 


University, deals with the various points at which 
the credit man is likely to come into contact with 
the law. His legal rights and remedies against de- 
linquent debtors and the procedure he should follow 





in recovering funds on involved accounts are given 
‘ full, concise, and authoritative treatment. 
‘ Ready January 15. About 549 pages. Cloth. Price $5.00 
‘ : 7 ; 

Books may be examined before pur- 
j chase. Regular library terms apply. 








The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 







the Federal Bar and t.ecturer on Finance in New York, 
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U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


The Naval Institute publishes and sells 
many books of value to the Army and 
Navy. The following named books should 
be on the shelves of every LIBRARY in 
the country: 


HANDY BOOK FOR ENLISTED MEN 
OF THE ENGINEER DEPARTMENT: 
60c. 

MANUAL OF RADIO TELEGRAPHY 
AND TELEPHONY. (1919); Canvas: $2.50 

STORAGE BATTERY MANUAL: $7.00 

U. S. NAVY COOK BOOK: (Flexible 
buckram, 1920 edition) : $1.00 

NAVAL RECIPROCATING ENGINES. 
(With Atlas) Cloth: $7.50 

NAVAL ELECTRICIANS’ TEXT BOOK, 
Volume I, (1922) $4.80 

NAVAL ELECTRICIANS’ TEXT BOOK, 
Volume II will be ready early part of 1923. 

AIRPLANES, AIRSHIPS, AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES: $3.50 

THE NAVAL ARTIFICER’S MANUAL: 
$2.00 

BLUEJACKET’S MANUAL. Stiff Buck- 
ram, 75c. 

MARINE & NAVAL BOILERS. Cloth: 
$3.80 

MANUAL OF ATHLETIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS: $3.75 

STEAM TURBINES, 1920: $7.00 


NAVAL ORDNANCE, Cloth: $8.00 


THE U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


—The Forum of the Navy— 


The Naval Institute PROCEEDINGS, with 100 
pages of original articles and 100 pages of pro- 
fessional and international notes, is the leading 
publication of its type. Now published monthly, 
annual subscription, $3.50; enlisted men, $3.00; 
single copies, 50c. 


Address 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


Write for our complete PRICE LIST 




















ing. The proposal to add to the membership of 
the Council, the Chairmen of all standing com- 
mittees was defeated by a close vote. 

The Public Documents Committee was au- 
thorized, at the second session, to send out a 
letter asking the proper officials to compile check 
lists of all state documents issued in 1922, and 
monthly lists of those issued thereafter. 

The important question of copyright was in- 
troduced by M. Llewellyn Raney, of Johns 
Hopkins University, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Bookbuying. Reporting on the 
pending Copyright measure (H. R. 11,476, Sen. 
4101) which in the main, Dr. Raney declared 
was meritorious, he pointed out what in his 
opinion was not only a grave danger to all pur- 
chasers of foreign books, but a violation of the 
basic principles of copyright protection. 

“The publishers have forced the addition of 
a proviso, which, if adopted, would revolutionize 
the method of marketing English books in this 
country. They propose that when one of them 
contracts with the English publisher to handle 
his publication in the United States, it shall be 
made a penal offence for an American to buy 
from anyone else. 

“There is no limit on the price in such cases, 
and the buying public will not know who holds 
such contracts except by ascertaining the fact 
in each case thru inquiry at the Copyright Office 
in Washington. The red tape is intolerable, the 
subserviency to monopolists is repugnant to the 
American sense of decency and freedom, while 
the opportunity to profiteer in works of necessity 
is endless. 

“This is not protecting the author from piracy 
but subjecting the public to as glaring a hold-up 
as has ever been proposed in the history of the 
American Book trade. The tariff on books 
which we are steadily from decade to decade 
sloughing off, because taxation on brains is seen 
to be unwise, does not hold a candle to this 
proposal, so far as the amount is concerned, and 
the sum, whatever it is, goes not the U. S. 
Treasury but into the private pockets of those 
who need not raise a hand to produce the work 
on which they levy.” 

The report was received and the Headquarters 
office requested to send the information to the 
Association, following a motion to this effect 
offered by Dr. Bostwick. 

A resolution offered by Josephine A. Rath- 
bone, chairman of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation was characterized by Dr. Hill as “the 
most important matter that has recently come 
before the Council.” After some discussion of 
minor details it was finally passed in the follow- 
ing form: Resolved that the council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association recognizes the desir- 
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ability of standardized and related schemes of li- 
brary service applicable to the needs of public 
libraries of different sizes and directs the Com- 
mittee to proceed to formulate such schemes to 
be presented for discussion at a future meeting 
of the Council. 

Two tentative resolutions on certification were 
submitted by Frank K. Walter for the Com- 
mittee on Certification, together with the repor 
of that committee. No action was taken other 
than the acceptance of the report and the pass- 
ing of a motion that the matter be referred back 
to the committee for further consideration with 
instructions to prepare a pamphlet of informa- 
tion on the certification question, 

Alice S. Tyler pointed out that the Certifica- 
tion Committee worked under the handicap of 
the resolution passed by the Council in 1921, 
committing that committee to plans for certifica- 
tion based upon action by state legislatures. The 
resolution referred to was rescinded, to allow 
the committee greater freedom of work. 

The report of the Committee on Salaries was 
presented by Charles H. Compton of the St. 
Louis Public Library, together with a resolution 
providng for initial minimum salaries of: 

$1,620 a year for those with full college and 
one year library school. 

$1,380 a year for those with part college and 
one year library school. 

$1.200 a year for high school education and 
one year training class. 

In his report, which will be printed in full 
in the January 15th Lrprary Journat, Mr. 
Compton quoted statistics of library salaries 
which the committee had collected, teachers 
salaries in various cities, and specimen budgets 
of library assistants showing the cost of living 
under a variety of conditions. The resolution 
was passed after some changes not involving the 
salary figure. 

The Education Committee at its meeting 
(Martha Pritchard temporary chairman), dis- 
cussed closer co-operation with the Library Sec- 
tion of the National Education Association and 
made plans for a wider distribution of the 
broadside “Is Your Library Organized for Edu- 
cation.” A committee is to be requested to draw 
up plans and specifications for libraries in 
school buildings, in such form that they may 
be sent officially to superintendents and school 
architects. 

Reports from the other groups which met at 
this time will be given in the Lisrary JOURNAL 
for January 15. 

News from other organizations will be found 
on p. 38. 
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“-+* One of Our Most Useful Reference Books 
Really Indispensable” 


So writes Mr. Robert K. Shaw, librarian of the Worcester Free Public Library, about the 


New England Business Directory 
Continuing, he says: “ . The highest testimony which we can give of its service- 
ability is that it is in practically continuous use. It is in fact, not only a book which 
library assistants are continually using, but one which is in constant requisition by the 
public, and one whose absence from the shelves is immediately remarked. Perhaps its 
most important specific use is in furnishing a business directory of cities for which we - 
have no individual volume. 

Hoping that this may be of interest to you and your patrons, I remain 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) ROBERT K. SHAW, 
Librarian.” 
The New England Business Directory and Gazetteer lists over 300,000 concerns and individuals in 
business in New England, carefully classified under their proper headings and arranged in departments 
for each State. It gives detailed information about the larger manufacturing concerns. 


Not only does it compress in one volume business information equivalent to hundreds of separate 
books, but it covers the small towns and country where no local directories are issued. 


Price $10 net. 


Sampson & Murdock Co. Publishers 378 Broadway, Boston 























The International 


Who’s Who in World Trade 


A reference book of manufacturers, merchants, banks, lawyers, exporters, importers and shipping 
companies throughout the world, arranges for quick and easy use. 


Giving the resources and facilities of all countries, commercial and economic data on banking sys- 
tems, exports and imports. monetary systems, commercial organizations, postal rates, principal cities and 
ports, products and industries, transportation systems, etc. 


Note that the sample listing gives the name, address, date established, cable, class of business, 
exports and imports, and indicates by symbols the capital, reference, 
and verification. ALL FROM DIRECT AND AUTHENTIC 


Gerralda y Optiz, Hena-4. C T 
Est. 1919. Cable, “Opal- RV SOURCES. 
da.” Merchant. Quotes 
“cif.’ Exports: Grass for 





making Lx ge etc., noe in An indispensable help for building up foreign trade. This is 
ish t. Imports: P ‘ x —F 

Fesor’ te seinen “neien pa- just the book for answering the many questions arising among 

per, writing paper, packing business men. travellers, writers and others regarding world com- 


paper, etc. 





merce. Place your order now. Price $10 per copy. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF TRADE EXTENSION, Inc. 
Trade Advisers Extentrade Building, Washington, D. C. Market ane: | 












































MOTION PICTURES BASED ON LITERATURE — 








SELECTED BY THE NATIONAL BoarpD oF REVIEW 
oF Motion PICTURES 


ANNA Ascenps. Famous Players-Lasky. 6 reels. Star: 
Alice Brady. 

Romance of a Syrian immigrant, from the play of 
the same name. 

Bitt oF Divorcement, A. Pathe. 6 reels. Star: Con- 
stance Binney. 

Problem photodrama of hereditary insanity, from 
the play by Clemence Dane. 

BrotHers UNDER THE SKIN. Goldwyn. 6 reels. Star: 
Elaine Chadwick. 

Comedy of husbands and reluctant wives, from a 
story by Peter B. Kyne. 

Buttpoc DrummMonp. Hodkinson. 5 reels. Star: Car- 
lyle Blackwell. 

From the melodrama by “Sapper.” 

Ciarence. Famous Players-Lasky. 7 reels. Stars: 
Wallace Reid, May McAvoy, and Agnes Ayres. 
Comedy of domestic life, from the play by Booth 

Tarkington. 

East 1s West. First National. 8 reels. Star: Con- 
stance Talmadge. 

Romance of supposedly Chinese girl who falls in 
love with an American, from the play by Samuel Ship- 
man and John B. Hymer. 

Ess Tipe. Famous Players-Lasky. 7 reels. 
James Kirkwood, George Faucett, Lila Lee. 
South Seas romance of three beach combers, from 

the story by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Enter Mapame. Metro. 7 reels. Star: Clara Kimball 
Young. 

Domestic comedy of temperamental opera singer, 
from the play by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. 
Horrentot, Tue. First National. 7 reels. Star: 

Douglas McLean. 

Comedy of timid yachtsman who rides in steeple- 
chase for love of a lady, from William Collier’s play. 
Huncry Hearts. Goldwyn. 7 reels. All-star. 

Romance of immigrants in the New York Ghetto, 
from the book by Anzia Yezierska. 

MANSLAUGHTER. Famous Players-Lasky. 10 reels. 
Stars: Leatrice Joy and Thomas Meighan. 

Story of imperious girl sent to prison for causing 
death of traffic policeman, from the novel by Alice 
Duer Miller. 

Otp HomesteAD. THE. Famous Players-Lasky. 8 reels. 
Star: Theodore Roberts. 

Rural melodrama, from Denman Thompson’s old play. 
Ottver Twist. First National. 8 reels. Star: Jackie 

Coogan. 

From the novel by Charles Dickens. 

PrincE AND THE Pauper, THE. American Releasing 
Co 7 reels. Star: Tibi Lubin. 

Mark Twain’s famous story of poor boy and prince 
who change places. 

Quincy Apams Sawyer. Metro. 
Blanche Sweet and Lon Chaney. 
Melodrama of New England life in a small town 

where gossip is rife, from the novel by Charles Felton 

Pidgin. 

Sr. Ermo, Fox. 6 reels. Star: John Gilbert. 

Life of remarkable orphan girl, from the novel by 


Augusta J. Evans. 
Satome. United Artists. 


Stars: 


8 reels. Stars: 


6 reels. Star: Alla Nazi- 


mova. 


3ased on Oscar Wilde’s tragedy and Aubrey Beards- 
Jey’s illustrations 
SHapows. Al Lichtman Corp. 

Chaney. 

Drama of Chinaman washed ashore on coast of a 
New England village, from story “Ching, Ching, China- 
man,’ by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Tess OF THE STORM COUNTRY. 

reels. Star: Mary Pickford. 

Romance of settler’s “beat,” from the novel by Grace 
Miller White. 

THELMA. Robertson-Cole. 6 reels Star: Jane Novak. 
Romance of Viking maid who married an English 

nobleman, from the novel by Marie Corelli. 

TimotHy’s Quest. American Releasing Corp. 7 reels. 
New England story of spinster humanized by two 

children, from the book by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

To Have anp To Hop. Famous Players-Lasky. 6 
reels. Stars: Betty Compson, Bert Lytell. 
Marriage romance of First Virginia Colony. from 

Mary Johnston’s novel. 

Vittace BracksmitH, Tue. Fox. 
Based on Longfellow’s poem. 
Wuen KnicHtHoop Was IN FLower. Famous Players- 
Lasky. 12 reels. Stars: Marion Davies and Lynn 

Harding. 

Romance of Mary Tudor, involving Henry VIII and 
Louis XII of France; from the novel by Charles Major. 


6 reels. Star: Lon 


United Artists 10 


8 reels. All-star. 








LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made for insertion of notices in this 
department. Replies should be addressed directly to 
the ADVERTISER either at the address given or under 
the key letter in care of this office. 





POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted, Children’s librarian to head department in 
New England library, Salary according to ability. 
State reference and present salary. W.H.1. 


Wanted. general assistant, for a normal school 
library. Please state training, experience and salary 
expected. References required. Address Librarian, 
State Normal College, Box 1035, Chadron, Nebraska. 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 

nounces the following open competitive examination. 
Library assistant, February 7, 1923. 
Library aid, February 8, 1923. 

The examinations will be held thruout the United 
States on the dates named. They are to fill positions 
in the departmental service at Washington, D. C.,. 

Entrance salaries for library assistants range from 
$900 to $1,800 a year, plus the increase of $20 a month 
allowed by Congress. Entrance salaries for library 
aids range from $900 to $1,000 a year, also plus the 
increase of $20 a month. 

The examinations are open to, both men and women. 

Certain specified education and training are required. 

Full information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D,. C., or secretary of the board of U. S. 
civil service examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city. 
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POS TER. 
DESIGN 


A Critical Study of the Development of 
the Poster in Continental Europe, 
England and America 


lustrated with 65 Posters in Colors and 150 in 
Monotone 


By CHARLES MATLACK PRICE 


New and Enlarged Edition including 
“Posters in the World War” 


The International Encyclopedia says the original 
edition is “the best work on posters.” School 
Arts Magazine called it “a veritable international 
exhibition of poster art.” 

Artists, advertisers, advertising agents, art in- 
structors and students will find this book of in- 
estimable value. 


Substantially bound, 324 pages; 
Price $10.00 (postage extra). 
Circular on request 


GEORGE W. BRICKA 
Publisher 


1457-61 Broadway New York 








To THE LIBRARIAN: 


Please make note of 


LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS 
The significant title of an interesting book by 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 


In which he discusses frankly and fearlessly a 
number of our social and economic questions from 
a layman’s viewpoint: 


The menacing teudency to centralise the domi- 
nation and control of our most essential and 
cherished institutions—cooperative corporations. or 
stock companies, and our public schools—into 
fewer and fewer hands. Bureaucratic Control. 

The author’s plea is for greater individual initi- 
ative in, and personal responsibility for, the direc- 
tion and control of all those institutions and 
activities of which he is a member. It should 
be read by every one who believes in the rights 
of the individual. 

Cloth 12mo. 384pp. 
postpaid. 

Order direct from the publisher, 


THE ECONOMIC PRESS 
Geneva 


Price to Libraries, $2.70, 


Illinois 







































DO YOU READ 
“GAYLORD’S TRIANGLE”? 


l Twelve issues each year contain, not only important announcements of 
new library devices and economies, but timely ideas and current news of 
interest to anyone in library work. 


Gaylord’s Triangle is sent free to any address 


A postal card request will bring it to you each month. 





More Than A Supply House,— 
A Library Service Institution. 














SYRACUSE, N. Y- 
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FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
Herzberg, Max J., comp. The world of books; a 
guide to reading for young people. .120 Boylston 
st., Boston: Palmer Co. 64 p. pap. 30c. 
Wayne, Irene V. Children’s books about the sea. 
St. Louis Public Library. 5 p. pap. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ADVERTISING 
A list of the articles published in the Printers’ Ink 
publications on the advertising and merchandising 
of dry goods. (3). Knitted outerwear and woolens. 
185 Madison ave., New York. I mim. p. (Printers’ 
Ink special service). 
——(2) Silk. 2 mim. p. 
AGRICULTURE 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Departmental bulletins 
nos. 901-925, with contents and index. 20 p. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. See WOOLMAN, JOHN. 
Avep, Jacques ANDRE JOSEPH 
Wildenstein, Georges. Le peintre Aved, sa vie et 
son oeuvre 1702-1766. Paris: Les Beaux-Arts. 2v. 
2 p. bibl. 
Business DEPRESSION 
Lightner, O. C. History of business depressions; a 
vivid portrayal of periods of economic adversity from 
the beginning of commerce to the present time. 119 
Nassau st., New York: Northeastern Press. Bibl. 
$2.50. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, Francois RENE 
Rudwin, Maximilian. Supernaturalism and Satan- 
ism in Chateaubriand. Chicago: Open Court Pub. 
Co. Bibl. footnotes. O. pap. 75c. 
Cueckers. See CHESS. 
CHEss 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. The checker 
and chess collection. Bulletin. Nov., 1922. p. 138- 
148. (To be continued). 
Cuitp Stupy 
Gruenberg, Benjamin C., ed. Outlines of child 
study; a manual for parents and teachers; ed. for the 
Federation for Child Study. Macmillan. 24 p. bibl. 
D. $1.80. 
CuHILprEN’s READING. 
ABOVE 
Cuina. See MytHoLocY—CHINESE 
CuinesE Poetry. See Li Po 
Cuurcu ENTERTAINMENTS. See DRAMA 
Citres—PLaNnninc AND Lavine Out 
Williams, Frank B. The law of city planning and 
zoning. Macmillan. 23 p. bibl. O. $5. (Citizens’ 
library of economics, politics and sociology—new 
ser.). 
Devir Worsuip. See CHATEAUBRIAND, Francois RENE 
DraMA 
Candler, Martha. Drama in religious service. Cen- 
tury. 21 p. bibl. D. $3. 
See also THEATER 
East (Near East) 
Davis, William S. 


See under SpectaL CLASSES, 


A short history of the Near 


East: from the founding of Constantinople 330 A.D. 
to 1922. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. O. $3. 
Economics 
Shearman, H. P. Practical economics. McGraw. 
Bibl. $2.50 See also Bustness DEPRESSION. 
Epucation. See Lockt, JoHN; Pusticity 


RECENT BIBL 


IOGRAPHIES 








EvuropE—BiocRAPHY 
Bagger, E. S. Eminent Europeans: studies in con- 
tinental reality. Putnam. Bibl. $2.50. 
European War 
Bulkley, M. E. Bibliographical survey of contem- 
porary sources for the economic and social history of 
the war. Oxford University Press. O. 648 p. 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Trabue, Alice E. A corner in celebrities. Louis- 
ville: G. G. Fetter Co. Bibl. footnotes. Q. $1.50. 
Grorcia—GOvERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Arnett, Alex M. The Populist movement in 
Georgia; a view of the “Agrarian Crusade” in the 
light of Solid-South politics. Longmans. 11 p. bibl. 
O. pap. $2.50. (Studies in hist., economics and 
pub. law; v. 104; no. 1; whole no. 235). 


Giascow, ScoTtLanp—HIstTory 
Renwick, Robert, and Sir John Lindsay. 
of Glasgow. Maclehose. 9 p. bibl. 
HERGESHFIMER, JOSEPH 
Swire, H. L. R. A bibliography of the works of 
Joseph Hergesheimer. Philadelphia: Centaur Book 
Shop. 39 p. D. apply. 
Gray, WALTER DE 
Clarke, Archbishop H. Lowther. Walter de Gray, 
Archbishop of York (1215-1255). Macmillan. Bibl. 
footnotes. D. pap. 20c. (Church historical pam- 
phlets; no. 8). 
INSURANCE, LIFE 
Stevenson, John A. Selling life insurance. Harper. 
2 p. bibl. O. $3.50. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
League of Nations Union. International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations: being a short 
account of its organization and activities, together 
with a summary of the work of the International 
Labour Conferences, at Washington, 1919, Genoa, 
1920, and Geneva, 1921. Bibl. 3d. Oct. 1922. 
(No. 96). 
LaByRINTHS. See Mazes 
Latin Manuscripts. See MANuScRIPTS 
LatviAa—Economic ConpiITIONS 
Latvia: actual conditions and possibilities in one 
of the Baltic republics. Riga: Imprimerie d’Etat. 
6 p. bibl. (French and English). 
Lt Po 
Obate, Shigeyoshi, trans. The works of Li Po, 
the Chinese poet, done into English verse. . .with 
an introd. and biographical and critical matter tr. 
from the Chinese. Dutton. 21 p. bibl. O. $3.50. 
Lire INsurANcE. See INsurANCE, LIFE 
Lincotn, ABRAHAM 
Stephenson, Nathaniel W. Lincoln; an account of 
his personal life, especially of its springs of action as 
revealed and deepened by the ordeal of war. Bobbs. 
5 p. bibl. O. $3. 
Locke, JoHN 


History 


Locke, John. Educational writings; ed. by John 
William Adamson. Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. D. 
$2.50. 

MANUSCRIPTS 


James, Montague R. A descriptive catalogue of 
the Latin manuscripts in the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester. Longmans. 2 v. Q. 

MATHEMATICS—StTupY AND TEACHING. 
Srupy AND TEACHING 


See ScteNcE— 
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POOR’S anp MOODYS 
MANUAL 


Consolidated 


Poor’s Manual first appeared in 1860. 
Due to the Civil War it was not published 
again until 1868. Since this date it has 
appeared regularly every year. 


Moodys Manual first appeared in 1900 
and was published every succeeding year 
until 1919 when it was consolidated with 


the Poor’s Manual. 


Since 1919 these Manuals have been 
consolidated and published under the 
name of Poor’s and Moodys Manual Con- 
solidated. 


Be sure to purchase the Manual. No 
other publication will continue your set 
or allow for complete research. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING CO. 
33 Broadway, N. Y. C. 











WIITTETILS 
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About % actual size. 























THE INTERNATIONAL 


Banking Directory 


Issued Annually 


A Directory of the banks of the world 
under one cover giving names of principal 
officers, capital and surplus and list of cor- 


respondents, etc. 


Also contains valuable information on the 
banking and currency system of each 
country. An indispensable book for every 
commercial library. Price $10.00 

Sent to libraries on approval 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
71 Murray St. New York, N. Y. 


COLUMBUS, 





The New 
HANDY TUBE 


Many libraries are now 
using this tube of Gluey. 
Its bigger than before and 
the patent metal cap keeps 
the contents creamy and 
free from foreign grit. 


Send 10 cents for your 
Trial Tube, of GLUEY, the 
perfect paste. 


Stock Up Now With GLUEY 


Dries Fast, Sticks Tight, Clean and Creamy,? 
Lasts Long and Costs Less 


The Commercial Paste Co. 


DEPT. 115 OHIO 


Manufacturers of the. largest line of 
Adhesives in the United States 











“ Sticks Like A Brother ’’ 
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MATRIARCHY 
Bell, Clair H. The sister’s son in the medieval 

German epic; a study in the survival of matriliny. 

Berkeley: University of California Press. Bibl. 

footnotes. O. pap. $1.75. (Pubs. in modern philol- 

ogy; v. 10; no. 2). 

Mazes 
Matthews, W. H. Mazes and labyrinths; 
eral account of their history and 

Longmans. 20 p. bibl. $5. 

MENTAL DIsEASES 
Gosline, H. I Physiological and anatomical ap- 
proach to a classification of mental diseases. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. American Journal of 

Psychiatry. Oct. 1922. p. 235-257. Bibl. 

Menta Hyciene 
Southard, E. E., and Mary C. Jarrett. 
dom of evils. Macmillan. 16 p. bibl. 
Mines AND MinerRAL RESOURCES 
A classified catalog of the books in the Reading 

Room of the U. S. Bureau of Mines Experiment Sta- 

tion, Pittsburgh. Part 9: Mineral industry. 37 

mim. p, Sept. 1922. 

Mines anv Minerat Resources—Co.torapo 
Aurand, H. A. Mineral deposits of the western 
slope. Boulder: Colorado Geological Survey. Bibl. 

(Bull. 22). 

Mines AND Minerat ResourcesS—ENGLAND 
Great Britain Mines Dept. First annual report of 
the Secretary for Mines, for the year ending 3lst 

December 1921 and the annual report of H. M. 

Chief Inspector of Mines, for the same _ period. 

London: H. M. Stationery Off. Bibl. 6s. 6d. 
Mines AND MineraL ResourcES—PENNSYLVANIA 

Gordon, Samuel G. The mineralogy of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia: Academy of Natural Sciences. 

16 p. bibl. O. pap. $2.75. 

Mormons AND MorMONISM 
Ericksen, Ephraim E. The psychological and 
ethical aspects of Mormon group life. University 
of Chicago Press. Bibl. footnotes. O. $1.50. 
MunicipaL GOVERNMENT 
Rex, Frederick, comp. What other city councils 
are doing; brief list of references to ordinances in- 

troduced in or passed by city councils. .Feb. 10 

to Oct. 17, 1922. Bureau of Statistics and Municipal 

Reference Library. 3 mim. p. (List no. 3). 
MytHoLtocy—CHINESE 

Chalmers-Werner, 

China. Brentano’s. 
ORDINANCES. 
PEACE 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Year book, 1922. 2 Jackson Place, Washington, 

D. C. Bibl. (No. 11). 

PourticaAL Parties. See Georcia—GOveRNMENT AND 

Po.itics 
PsyYCHOANALYSIS 

Baudouin, Charles. Studies in psychoanalysis; an 
account of 27 concrete cases preceded by a theoretical 
exposition. Dodd. 10 p. bibl. O. $3.50. 

PuBLiciTY 

Alexander, Carter, and W. W. Theisen. Publicity 

campaigns for better school support. Yonkers, N. Y.: 

World Book Co. Bibl. $1.20. (School efficiency 

monographs). 

See also ADVERTISING 
Roosevett, THEoporE. See U. 
Scuoots. See PuBLicity 
ScreNcE—StupY AND TEACHING 

Sumner, S. Clayton. Supervised study in mathe- 
matics and science. Macmillan. 3 p. bibl. D. $1.40. 


a gen- 
development. 


The king- 
O. $5.50. 


E. T. 
30 p. bibl. 


Myths and legends of 
O. $7.50. 
See MunicipAL GOVERNMENT 


S.—History—1898— 


ScreNTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
Drury, Horace B. Scientific management; a his- 
tory and criticism; ed. by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University; 3d ed. rev. and enl. 
Longmans. Bibl. footnotes. O. $2.75. (Studies im 
hist., economics and public law; v. 65; no. 2, whole 
no. 157). 
ScotLanp—History 
Anderson, Alan O. Early sources of Scottish his- 
tory A. D. 500 to 1286. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd. 2v. Bibl. notes p. xxi-cii in v. 1. £3 10s. 
See also GLascow 
Searartnc Lire. See 
CLASSES, ABOVE 
Sin 
Bicknell, Edward J. The Christian idea of sin and 
original sin in the light of modern knowledge. : 
Longmans. Bibl. footnotes. D. $2. 
SoutH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Moses, Bernard. Spanish colonial literature in 
South America. New York: Hispanic Society of 
America. 65 p. bibl. S. apply. (Hispanic Amer- 
ican ser.; no. 1). 
SpanisH LITERATURE. 
ATURE 
TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
Hendry, Donald, comp. Technical books of 1921; 
a selection. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Pratt Institute Free 
Library. 28 p. D. pap. 
New York Public Library. New technical books; 
a selected list on industrial arts and engineering 
added to the. library. 8 p. pap. 
THEATER 
Arvold, Alfred G. 
Macmillan. 27 p. bibl. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Smith, Mary E., and Agnes E. Brown, comps. In- 
terscholastic High School Debate. Resolved, That the 
Federal Employment Service should be extended and 
coordinated with state and local public labor ex- 
changes. Pullman: State College of Washington. 
7 p. bibl. pap. 
Unitep Strates—BrocraPnHy. 
TUCKY 
Unitep States—CoMMERCE 
Tosdal, H. R. New England Exporter; published 
in the interests of New England’s foreign trade. 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, Committee 
on Foreign Trade. Bibl. 
Uniteo Srates—GOvERNMENT AND POLITICS. See 
Grorcia—GOvERNMENT AND POLITICcs 
Uniteo Strates—History—REvoLutTion 
Lapham, Ruth, comp. Check list of American 
Revolutionary pamphlets in the Newberry Library. 
Chicago. 115 p. pap. 
Unirep States—History—Civit War. 
History 
Unitep Strates—History—1898— 
Rhodes, James F. The McKinley and Roosevelt 
administrations, 1897-1909. Macmillan. Bibl. foot- 
notes. O. $4. 


VircintA—HIstTory 
McGregor, James C. The disruption of Virginia. 
Macmillan. Bibl. footnotes. -# 
West Vircinta. See Vircinta—History 
Wootman, JoHNn 
Woolman, John. 


CHILDREN, UNDER SPECIAL 


See SoutH AMERICAN LITER- 


The little country theater. 
D. $2.50. 


See FRANKFORT, KENe 


See Vircin1a— 


Journal and essays; ed. from 
the original mss. by Amelia Mott Gummere; Ran- 


cocas ed. Macmillan. 21 p. bibl. O. $6. 
Zoninc. See Cit1ES—PLANNING AND Layinc Out 








